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FOREWORD 


Reader, pretend that it is a hundred years ago. In Canada, what 
story would have just broken in every newspaper from Saint 
John to Victoria? THE BIDDULPH TRAGEDY! For almost a 
year from 4 February 1880 onward, not a day went by with- 
out some new and startling development in the search for just 
who had murdered five members of the Donnelly family in the 
middle of the night, and why. Was the 14-year-old boy who 
hid under the four-poster bed in James Donnelly’s room and 
saw the mob enter the house to be believed, or. . : ? If, at the 
time, you were lucky enough to live within a hundred miles of 
London, where the circus-like trials took place, two local 
papers, one Grit and the other Tory, one called the 
ADVERTISER, the other called the FREE PRESS, could have 
slaked your thirst for reports on Biddulph, the Donnellys, and 
their troubles and tribulations. So intense was the curiosity of 
the time that the files of the London FREE PRESS for the 
crucial year of 1880 have completely disappeared, except for 
bits and pieces in old scrapbooks. So, apparently, had the 
pamphlet the FREE PRESS published some weeks after the 
murders; it contained unique interviews with friends of both 
the Donnellys and their enemies. Again, all copies seemed to 
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have been “read to pieces”. A few copies of a similar pub- 
lication by the ADVERTISER survived. 

Donald L. Cosens, St. Thomas auctioneer and historian, 
and Ed Phelps of London have found the missing clippings and 
the pamphlet. Here they are, together with old Victorian style 
wood block engravings and other materials published at the 
time and only in part reprinted at a later date. 

Reader, you can now put yourself back to those February 
weeks when THE most famous Canadian murder story of all 
time hit the stands. Were the Donnellys innocent scapegoats of 
a society that wanted rid of these proud, independent tough 
eccentrics, or were the Donnellys, every last one of them, such 
fiends that they deserved to be beheaded while handcuffed 
(Tom), or burnt while still alive (Johanna), or dragged from a 
hiding place to be clubbed to death (Bridget)? 

In her autobiography, Nellie McClung tells when she was 
growing up, the two stories everyone talked about at meal 
times were Riel and Donnelly. This book, with its newly dis- 
covered material, should help you make up your mind why this 
once was true, and now, at the centennial of the tragedy, may 
still be true. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to Henry J. Morgan’s DOMINION ANNUAL REGISTER 1880-81, “the ‘Biddulph 
Tragedy’, as the murder of the Donnellys has been called, proved to be one of the most exciting 
cases in the criminal annals of the Dominion. The circumstances attending the murders and arson 
were so appalling, the story told by Johnny O’Connor so incredible, the social condition which 
the crimes disclosed so lawless and unprecedented, that people did not know what to believe, 
or whose statements to credit.” While much has been written and published, nothing recreates 
the original excitement of the times, as the crisp, breathless “‘on-the-spot” reports. These have 
never been reproduced extensively, and cannot be improved upon. Here they are. I am grateful 
for consent to print them from The London Free Press Printing Company Limited, also to 
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THE BIDDULPH TRAGEDY. 


STATE OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


“Sas a fountain casteth out her waters, so she casteth out her wickedness; 
violence and spoil is heard in her,; before me continually is grief 
and wounds.”— Jeremiah. 


For many years the Township of Biddulph has been rent with feud and 
crime, which brought the inhabitants into wide notoriety. Business and 
social complications often gave rise to bloody collisions, and the feelings of 
anger and resentment aroused by such broils, or the frequent and unsatis- 
factory lawsuits, had recourse to midnight incendiarism and assassination, or 
the mutilation of innocent animals. To such a pass had affairs arrived, that 
the arm of the Law was paralyzed, soeial order, such as it is understood in 
peaceable communities, no longer existed; the Magisterial authority grew feeble 
and ineffective, and public justice passed into a farce. Many of the crimes 
referred to remained undiscovered, or at least unatoned for; and the township 
fell rapidly under a lawless terrorism which, both openly and secretly, set 
peace at defiance. This was the state of things which on the 4th of February 
last led to the commission of a crime which has had no parallel in Canada in 
the cold-blooded atrocity of its conception, or the ferocious cruelty of its 
execution. On that night a whole family in one house were aroused from 
their slumbers and massacred without mercy and without respect of age or 
sex, and another member of the same family remaining for the night under 
his brother’s roof, in another part of the township, fell by the bullets of 


' THE DONNELLY FAMILY. 


Prominent in all the troubles described were the Donnelly Family. They 
were amongst the oldest of the Irish settlers in Biddulph, having come from 
Tipperary nearly forty years ago, and taken up their land when almost the 
whole region was’a wilderness. James Donnelly, the head of the family, was 
a sturdy, vigorous man, well fitted to grapple with the rude conditions of the 
time. His wife, Judith, possessed similar characteristics—a woman of strong 
and masculine nature, and like her husband, while inheriting many of the 
generous traits of the Irish character, being stern and aggressive in promoting 
the interests of their rising family. The old man was not averse to a quarrel, 
and bore his part in many an encounter with neighbors. One of these 
occurred at a threshing with a man named Farrel, in the early history of the 
settlement, and in the heat of the fight both men seized handspikes. Don- 
nelly being the quicker of the two, dealt a blow at his antagonist, which led 
to his death. Donnelly was arrested and tried at the Goderich Assizes, and 


was convicted and sentenced to a term of seven years in the Penitentiary. 
While serving out his imprisonment, his wife tailed at the farm for the sup- 


port of her young family. The old man being at last released, returned to 
find his children well grown, and desiring to enlarge his operations and pro- 
vide for their future, he took possession of some land belonging to the Canada 
Company as @ “‘ squatter.” This involved him in a long and tedious lawsuit, 
ending in his ejectment. The land was then bought by Mr. Jas. Carswell, 
who built upon it and raised his crops. One night when the harvest was 
gathered his barns were visited by tire, brought, it was said, by vengeful 
hands, and the fruits of his hard industry were sacrificed to the flames. All 
attempts to discover the authors ef this crime were fruitless, and though a 
large reward was offered by Government, the fire remained hidden in mystery. 
But from that time forward the Donnellys were marked men. One morning 
after the fire Mr. Carswell found some of his cattle disembowelled, and this 
was also charged to the Donnellys’ account, though no direct evidence was 
ever brought against them. From thenceforward the family were scarcely 
ever free from suspicion. Most of the wrongdoing that took place the Don- 
nellys were blamed for. The family comprised seven boys and a girl. 
Michael was killed in a brawl at Waterford in 1879. James died of con- 
sumption the same year, but it has been said his end was hastened by the 
effects of a pistol shot, sent after him by a Constable from whom he was try- 
ing to escape. Robert waa sent for two years to the Penitentiary for attempt- 
ing the assassination of Constable Everett, but was released in 1879 before 
the sentence had expired. It is but fair to say, however, that he has since 
been found to have suffered wrongfully, Everett himself testifying that he 
believed him innocent of the crime. John, Thomas and James were indicted 
at the Sessions in 1876 for larceny, assault and attempted arson, but the wit- 
nesses were spirited away and the prisoners were liberated on bail. William, 


A MURDER HORROR 


Astounding Atrocity Near 
Lucan. 


The Donnelly Family Killed by 
Masked Men. 


Father, Mother, Son and Niece 
Bone to Death. 


A Hired Boy Escapes Unhaurt, 


The House Pired and Bodies Bumed. 


Another Son Called from 
his House and Shot. 


Beaten to Death with Clobs white Manacled, 


Thrilling Story of the Boy 
Survivor. 


Graphic and Harrewing De- 
tails. 


13 of the Alleged Vigi- 
lants Arrested 


MES. DONNELLY. 

The above cut is an excellent likeness of 
Mrs. Donnelly, the old woman who, while 
praying for mercy, was struck down with a 
bitter oath, and burned in the house wher¢ 
she had lived for years and where she had 
gone to bed peacefully for the night. 


THE DONNELLYS. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THEIR CHARACTER 
AND REPUTATION. 


Chief McKinnon’s Career in Lucan—Account 
of the ANeged Hanging of William 
Atkinson. 


The character of the ill-fated Donnelly family 
has been painted more than once in colours so 
dark that it may not be amiss to give the views 
of aman who has seen something of the inner 
aspect of the Biddulph troubles, and who does 
not look on the family as deserving all the re- 
probation heaped upon them. The person re- 
ferred to is Mr. Thomas Johnston, who is at 
present living on the Davenport-road. During 
the years 1873-77 he acted as constable in Lon- 
don Kast, and more than once was connected in 
his official capacity with Biddulph affairs. 

THE REPUTATION OF THE DONNELLYS. 

On being asked whether he thought the Don- 
nelly family had committed all the evil deeds 
attributed to them, Mr. Johnston said :— 

“They were no doubt guilty of some of 
them, but many of the stories told about them 
by their enemies were untrue. Why, one time 
a telegram came to London saying that the 
Donnelly boys were murdering everybody in 
Lucan, and assistance was wanted from the 
London police. Detectives Phair and Murphy 
and myself went out to the village and found a 
great commotion in the streets, but we found 
none of the Donnellys there except Mike, who 
was then hving in Lucan. We went to his 
house, and although we had no search warrant 
he made no opposition to our searching his 
house, and even showed us through it himself.” 
i s You were well acquainted with the fam- 
iy 2e 

“Yes ; especially with Mike, whom I tsed to 
see often in London when he was driving the 
stage.” 


who isa central figure in the following history, was convicted in 1876 of 
assaulting and wounding Constable Reid, of Lucan, and sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, part of which he was released from on the ground of 
failing health. Patrick has ever been a peaceable and industrious man, and 
is at present a partner in a carriage-making firm in Thorold. The daughter 
is married respectably in St. Thomas. Michael, Thomas and John ran a line 
of stages between London, Lucan and Exeter, and for some time conducted 
themselves well. But an opposition line was started by Fiannigan, and this 
rivalry soon greatly intensified the reign of violence before described. 
Vehicles were wrecked or burnt, horses cruelly mangled, and stables reduced 
to ashes. It came to be understood in the township that none could cross the. 
path of a Donnelly without incurring the vengeance of the family, who never 
rested until the wrong had been atoned for either in the persons or property 
of the offenders. It was reported to be a boast of the family that they 
neither forgot nor forgave an injury. No matter how long the vigil, it might 
have been said by one who had a quarrel with a Donnelly, 
“He is a very serpent in my path, 
And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread 
He lies before me.” 

This feeling so ripened among the people that almost every depredation com- 
mitted was laid at the Donnellys’ door ; certainly they were specially singled 
out for suspicion. If a barn was burnt the family were charged with it ; if 
cattle were stolen or found mutilated in the fields, as was often the case, the 
Donnellys were pointed at as the guilty ones. But if they did all these things 
they did them with marvellous secrecy. For though numerous crimes of 
this character were laid to their charge, but few convictions were secured 
against them. The popular dread and hatred of the family was manifested 
every day, and the Bench itself appeared to stand in awe of what was deemed 
a‘confederacy of men cunning and dexterous, vindictive and unscruplous in 
their plots and policy. Whether with reason or not, the magistrate before 
whom one of the family was brought for examination trembled as he thought 
of the secret and wild penalties that might follow his administration of 
justice. 

But to the outer world with whom they mingled the Donnellys were by 
no means considered vicious people. They were not drunkards; some 
of them had always been tectotallers; they were intelligent and civilly-spoken 
men, dealing fairly, paying promptly, and in every way conducting their 
business affairs as honest and true men. People often wondered how it was 
they bore so hard a name in their own neighborhood. 


THE EVE OF THE TRAGEDY. 


The night of the 3rd of February was one of deep concern in the house- 
hold of James Donnelly the elder. It was one of those oft-recurring periods 
of trouble before the magistrates. Three weeks before, the barn of a neigh- 
bor, Patrick Ryder, was burned, as supposed by incendiarism, and as usual 
suspicion pointed at the Donnellys. They bore the reputation of fire raisers, 
and there was some women’s tattle that old Mrs. Donnelly had said of one of 
the Ryder family, ‘‘ Ah, there goes young Ryder; it’s not long he’ll have his 
fine carriage toride in.” The Donnellys were arrested. The old man and 
his wife were brought by the local Constable James Carroll, before the Squire 
at Granton, but no evidence was adduced to warrant their committal on the 


‘charge. They were remanded again and again, on one pretext or another, in 


the hope that some evidence would be disclosed to fasten the crime upon them. 
The 4th of February was the day set for the next hearing. The night now 
referred to found the old man’s household in a state of preparation for attend- 
ance at the trial on the morrow. 

“It is really too bad that two old people should be dragged about the 
township like this,” grumbled the old man, ‘‘and all for the spite of the 
neighbors. Sure they have nothing against us, but only want to drag us 
about as a laughing-stock, and put us all to expense and trouble.” He had 
previously threatened the Ryders with an action for damages for false im- 
‘prisonment. Mr. McDermiad, the lawyer, had stated to one of the Ryders 
that the old man had determined on entering a law-suit. 

That evening all arrangements had been made for the attendance of the 
family at the Court in Granton. A messenger was sent to Lucan for Johnny 
O’Connor, the boy who was often a visitor at their house. He was brought 
to look after the place and feed the cattle while the family were away at the 
trial, and as they were to start early in the morning, it had been arranged 
that he should sleep at the dwelling. John Donnelly, a younger son, set off 
to Wm. Donnelly’s, some three miles further up the road at Whalen’s Cor- 
ners, for a cutter to take them to Granton, and he remained all night there, 


his plan being to bring the cutter down as soon after daylight as possible. 
The old man having fully resolved on taking legal steps against the Ryders, 
wrote a letter of instructions to his counsel in London, Mr. Edmund Meredith, 
telling him to enter proceedings. 

All arrangements having been made, the family, consisting of the old 
man and his wife, the girl Bridget, a niece, aged 24 years, not long arrived 
from Ireland, Thomas Donnelly, the youngest son, together with the boy 
O’Connor, retired to bed at about ten o’clock. The old man and the little 
boy O’Connor slept in the front bed-room, the old woman and Bridget in the 
next room, and Tom in the kitchen. 

At William Donnelly’s dwelling the scene was not an unusual one. John 
was there as related, and Big Martin Hogan dropped in, and the boys played 
cards and talked until midnight. Then they all retired to rest, John Don- 
nelly and Hogan occupying the same bed-room. 

‘These two families little dreamed of the terrible awakening in store for 
them. 


AN AWFUL REVELATION. 


The Donnellys did not go to Granton next day. The Squire was waiting 
ready to hear and adjudicate, but the defendants had gone before the Great 
Judge! In place of the old man’s humble dwelling and its occupants of a few 
hours before, the morning dawned upon a heap of smouldering ashes, in which 
four half-consumed corpses lay in ghastly relief. Four corpses? But there 
were five persons last night ? What of and where is the fifth ? 

At Patrick Whalen’s dwelling hard by is found the child O'Connor. At 
half-past one o’clock that morning Mr. Whalen heard some one crying in loud 
and piteous tones at his door—it was a voice of deep lamentation and terror. 
Opening the door he saw before him the youth, gasping and sobbing, white 
and trembling with fear, and half perished with cold. Bareheaded and 
shoeless, carrying a coat under his arm while trying to keep his nether 
garments together about him with his hands, the poor boy presented a woful 
picture. 

“‘Who are you?” asked Whalen. 

“‘l’m Mr. O’Connor’s son, sir,” replied the boy. 

‘‘What is the matter?’ 

“Oh,” cried the boy, ‘‘the Donnellys are all killed. The old man was 
called up in the night and I saw them tying him.” 

Scarcely crediting his senses, while horrified by the boy’s words, Mr. 
Whalen looked out in the direction of Donnelly’s house and saw what he 
thought was the light of a lamp in the window. He built a fire to warm the 
half-frozen lad, and looked out again. The light first seen in the front had 
gone, but there was a red glare at the rear, seeming to grow with each moment 
in brightness. The house was really on fire. Mr. Whalen then started 
for the house of his son up the line. He found the family up. He told them 
what had occurred, and then walked quickly back to the burning dwelling, 
followed shortly afterwards by his son. No one else was to be seen. The 
front door was closed, but all at once both door and windows burst open, and 
the smoke and flame rushed out in great volumes. He went round to the 
back, and looking in thought he saw through the gathering smoke a human 
form upon the floor. His sons and young O’Connor then arrived. The fire 
progressed, and a3 the debris burned away, the bodies of four persons were 
revealed, nearly burnt to a crisp. A large number of men’s tracks were seen 
around the dwelling, and there were splashes of blood on the snow in front 
of the place where the house had stood. 


A SECOND HORROR. 


While the fire was blazing and fast obliterating the traces of a terrible 
deed, as the flames consumed the old farm-house, and lit up the country for a 
wide expanse through the gently falling snow, a cry of alarm was raised in 
the road before William Donnelly’s house. The cry was several times 
repeated, while some one rapped loudly at the door. 

‘‘Fire! Fire! Will, get up and come out!” 

The first to hear and respond was John Donnelly, who, at once arising 
passed through his brother’s room on his way to the door. As he went he 
asked William, ‘‘ Who’s that knocking and calling out fire?’ He did not 
wait to discuss the matter, but unlocked the door and looked out. 

Instantly two gun shots were fired in rapid succession. John staggered 
back, and fell into the arms of Hogan, who had been called up by William, 
and followed out after him. John cried out as he fell: 

‘©T amshot ; may the Lord have mercy on my poor soul.” 


JOHNNY O’CONNOK. 
(From a photograph), 

As he appeared on his way through the 
snow from the Donnelly homestead 
to the house of Mr. Patrick Whalen, the 
morning of the murder. 


THE BIDDULPH TRAGEDY 


Expectation on Tiptoe at the 


Middlesex Assizes 


CHIEF JUSTICE WILSON’S ADDRESS TO 
THE GRAND JOBY 


a 
The Circumstances of the Great Crime 
Reviewed. 


A CLEAR AND EXPLICIT STATEMENT 
OF THE LAW, 
eee 

Motion for a Change of Venue to be 

Made if True Bills are Found. 


STRONG SYMPATHY FOR THE PRISONERS. 


_ 


(By Our Own Reporter.) 


Lonpon, April 6.—The Middlesex Assizes opened 
at one o’clock this afternoon,' befora Chief Justice 
Wilson, The legal profession was well represented 
On the occasion, and there was a fair attendance of 
jurors, witnesses, and otherg having busine gs with 
the Court. More than ordinary interest was mani- 
fested in the proceedings. The alleged murderers 
of the Donnellys were amoug thp prisoners, andit 
was anticipated that his Lordship would: make 
special reference to them in hig charge to the Grand 
Jury, which he did, and at considerable length. 
After the Court had been formally opened the 
members of the Grand Jury were sworn in, their 
Names and residences being as follows :— 

Wm. Blinn, Westminster; Thomas Brenton, 
Westminster; Joseph Cobbledick, Biddulph; James 
Campbell, Westmingter: Trafford Campbell, East 
Williams; John Dagg, Biddulph; Samuel D,’Kd- 
wards, Caradoo; ‘Thomaa F. Aulds, Caradoc; 
Joseph Frank, Nor h Dorchester; Erskine Gibson, 
Delaware; Henry George, North Dorchester’; Mal- 
colm Galbraith, Ekfrid; Philip Littlejohn, Exkfrid; 
Francis Lewis, London township; Joseph Mar- 
shall, London township; Donald McKenzie, Lon- 
don township; Archibald McPherson, Yondon 
city; Thomas McDonough, city; J, R. Minhinhick. 
elty; Thomas Milton, London, East; Robert 
Phillips, Metcalf; Hosea Purdy, Mosd; Wilmot 
Swaislane, Glencoe; Joseph Wilson; Strathroy, 


Several other shots were fired, as if in glorification. Martin dragged the 
body into the bed-room, and laid it out upon the floor. The inmates were 
paralyzed for a moment, and hardly knew what to say or how to act. Mrs. 
Donnelly was the first to regain control of her faculties. John was still 
breathing, and the stertorous rattle was in his throat. 

“The blood is choking him,” she cried, got a light, and went to assist 
him. Then they all saw that John was dying. Mrs. Donnelly then brought a 
piece of blessed candle, and Hogan lit and held it in the hand of the dying 
man as his spirit passed away. He died in about four minutes from the firing 
of the shots. The body was composed on the floor at the foot of the bed, 
and the horrified inmates remained silent, fearing that if they made any 
outcry the assassins would return and dispatch them all. 

On hearing the firing William says he looked out of his bed-room 
window by raising a corner of the blind. 

With the body of the murdered man resting at the foot, and Hogan 
lying underneath the bed, where he had crept in fear for safety, no words 
could paint the anguish endured in the household during the three hours of 
darkness and dread that followed. Alone with the dead, in the awful still- 
ness, filled with fear and suspense, uncertain what to do, ignorant of but 
apprehending the worst, the situation was truly one to unstring the calmest 
nerve. 

William at last tried to speak of what he saw when he looked from the 
window, but was silenced by his comrade. Hogan would hear of no conjec- 
ture, no explanation, no discussion. 

‘* What you know,” he said, ‘keep to yourself ; what I know I will keep 
to myself. We will not talk about it at all.” 

But William at last could not refrain from speaking out his mind freely. 

“It was me they wanted,” said he. ‘‘THE Society HAS DONE THIS!” 


THE NEWS FLIES. 


As morning broke, and people came about, the news was soon on every 
tongue. Men in the township shook their heads, but few offered any 
opinions. No theories were advanced, and no steps taken 1o track the assas- 
sins. The constable, Carroll, who is alleged to have slept at William Thomp- 
son’s house, failed to present himself, or to make any enquiries concerning the 
tragedy. He remained at home till after breakfast, and when the burning and 


slaughter was talked about, ‘‘wondered how it had occurred.” During the fore- 
noon he drove over to Granton village, where he was concerned in a case to be 
tried. He went in company witb a local magistrate, and met another Justice 
at the village. He told the news of the tragedy, but no steps were taken or 
concern expressed beyond mere curiosity. As James Carroll was destined 
to become one of the centrale figures in the investigation that followed, we 
present his portrait here to the reader :— 

Meantime the lad O'Connor was brought to his home in Lucan, and 
began to relate to his parents his awful experience of the night. They at 
first smiled at his story, but as the reality dawned upon them they bade the 
boy to be silent to all until questioned by the proper authorities. But the 
news flew quickly from mouth to mouth in the village. People discussed it 
in the streets and in every shop and place of assemblage. Various were the 
opinions expressed, for here opinion was more free and outspoken. 

‘*So that’s the end of the Donnellys at last, is it?” 

‘‘Aye, and a good riddance, too. They’ve been a great pest in the 
township.” 

In a short time the news was flashed by the wires to every part of the 
continent, and reporters from London, Stratford, Toronto, Detroit and 
neighboring towns and villages were speeding on the road to Lucan and the 
Roman Line. Along the country roads were all kinds of conveyances, 
crowded with eager farmers, en route to the scene of the tragedy. The late 
Donnelly homestead was found surrounded by groups of neighbors and 
strangers. 

Nearly a hundred yards to the north were the barns, stables and sheds, 
well stocked with farming implements and provided with fodder. A number 
of horses and cattle were pulling straw from a large stack in the barnyard. 

Turning away from the woful scenes at the ruin, the crowd found their 
way to the place of the second tragedy, the residence of Wm. Donnelly. The 
house is a frame one, of tasteful Gothic design, and bearing evidence of hav- 
ing been once in fine order. Within ten feet on either side are the dwellings 
of neighbors, and near about are a small population. It is a comfortable and 
cosy little dwelling, of which the accompanying illustration will give a very 
fair view. 


In the stable were a number __ horses, the property of William. Being 
visited at daybreak, these animals were found lvosed in their stalls, 
trembling, wild-eyed, and snorting with fear. 

In the afternoon County Constables Pope and Hodge arrived at the spot 
from London, and heard the first connected story of the tragedy at old Don- 
nelly’s from the little boy. Soon after the Chief of Police in London, Mr. 
Williams, also arrived, clothed with special authority, and accompanied by a 
posse of detectives and constables, and began a vigorous search for the 
criminals. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S STORY. 


**Morrible { Horrible! Most horrible !”’—Hamlet. 


As soon as the little boy O’Connor’s tongue had been loosened, he told a 
story of as fiendish a crime as any to be found in the annals of murder. He 
said he was aroused from sleep by the sound of strange voices. The Constable 
was there with two attendants, Tom Ryder and Purtell, come to arrest all 
the family. The former was holding a candle which young Donnelly had 
lit while the old man dressed himself, and he saw that the boy Thomas was 
also secured. Tom was demanding to know the reason of the arrest, and to 
hear the warrart read. The old woman and the girl Bridget were up and 
making a fire in the kitchen, and took part in the altercation. The Con- 
stable’s assistants stood ready at a signal to use forcible measures. The men 
having been placed so as to disarm resistance, the Constable whistled a tune 
while pacing the floor of the dwelling. As the time came when the old man 
and his son were to leave, the door was rudely thrust open from without, and 
a band of masked and armed men rushed in, yelling like demons and began 
the work of slaughter. The inmates fought for their lives with the energy 
born of despair, but amid so many assailants they were quickly subdued, and 
one after another beaten down into insensibility. In the midst of the terrible 
struggle the girl Bridget ran upstairs and crouched terrified into a corner. 
The boy attempted to follow her, but returned and took refuge under a bed 
off the room where the fight was raging. There, lying behind a clothes 
basket, he heard the slaughter proceeding; saw the old man and the old 
woman fall under the murderous blows of clubs, and heard the boy Thomas 
panting as he wrestled and fought with his captors. He heard the blows 
rained upon him and crunching into his bones, and the boy’s last exclamation 
as he fell beneath them outside in the snow. He saw men bring him in and 
throw him down upon the floor, limp and almost lifeless, while numbers stood 
around to view him by the faint light of the lamp or candle which one of them 
held in his hand. One of them then got a spade and crushed in his skull. 
The hiding boy heard the labored breathing of the old people as they lay 
prone upon the floor insensible at last to every cruelty. And he heard the 
men converse as to the whereabouts of the girl Bridget. Some one suggested 
that she was upstairs, and the boy heard the footsteps of the murderers 
creak upon the stairway as they ascended to her retreat. No sound reached 
his ears from the room overhead, but he heard the return of the footsteps, and 
the word passed that the girl was beyond earthly tale-bearing. He heard the 
proposal to set the dwelling on fire, and saw men approach the bed which 
concealed him; heard them debate the use of petroleum as an agent of arson, 
and knew when they poured oil upon the bed-clothing and set it in flames. 
And thus having finished their horrid task and taken this measure to efface 
its evidences, the men silently strode away over the fields. 

As the flames arose and began to fill the room with their vapors, doubt- 
less the murderers looked back to make sure that their work was complete, 
when seeing the red glare in the window they hastened on, lest its too sud- 
den outflashing should disclose to some watcher their persons and doings. 
The boy then, finding his hiding-place no longer tenable, emerged to seek his 
escape, but before leaving he tried to smother the fire by means of such 
articles of clothing as lay at hand. But the fire had gained such headway 
that he was driven from the task, and made his way out over the prostrate 
bodies of his friends, whose breathing was still audible, and ran with all 

. speed to the nearest dwelling. A few minutes later he was heard by the 
Whalens crying at their door, and was taken in and cared for, as already de- 
tailed. 


WILLIAM DONNELLY'S HOUSE. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Two 1880 engravings of James Carroll, the 
upper from the Toronto Globe, apparently 
drawn by Robert Harris, whose personal nar- 
rative appears on page 28; lower, from the 
Free Press. Neither of these portraits pleased 
James Carroll, which led to his sitting for his 
“official portrait’? for the London Adver- 
tiser, reproduced on page 9, opposite. 


JAMES CARROLL FREE PRESS ENGRAVING 


THE COMMITTEE. 


“This cunning Cardinal 
The Articles o’ the Combination drew 
As himself pleased, and they were ratified 
As he cried, Thus let be © panel be 
5 iy 3, * For worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it.’””—Shakespeare. 

To make the narrative clear in its proper sequences, we must now returp 
to the time when the new priest came into the township. The clergy was, 
all through the troubles, felt to be one of the strongest factors in the work of 
repression. Bad men, who would readily set the law at defiance, were not 
so ready to disregard the warning voice of their pastor. Father Girard, in 
his time, was greatly respected, and did his best to remove the causes of 
disagreement, to soothe angry passions, and deter wilful spirits from disturb- 
ing courses. His efforts were in vain, and he was led to abandon the field 
where his gentle and friendly advice was disregarded. A new ecclesiastic 
was brought from Quebec in the person of Father Connolly, who being a 
stranger and a strong administrator, was entrusted with the special task, 
aside from his clerical office, of putting a stop to the career of crime and vio- 
lence, by his personal interference. His first duty after he arrived, in the 
winter of 1879, was to visit all his parishioners. . In his rounds he called at 
last upon the family of Wm. Donnelly, who had been described to him as a 
bad man, and one who had been largely concerned in the neighborhood quar- 
rels. By strange ill-luck, the incidents of the visit were such as to confirm 
the impression already formed and the reports he found in circulation. The 
good priest wore a coat of wolf-skin, and presenting in that garb a strange 
and formidable appearance, the dogs flew out and snarled at him fiercely. 
Moreover, from the same cause, Mrs. Donnelly failed at first to recognize 
him and extend him at once the greeting due to a pastor. He asked for her 
husband, but was told he was absent, and shortly after the priest went away. 
On the next Sunday he mentioned this incident to his congregation, and com- 
plained of such treatment. Mr, Stephen McCormack, father of the boy who 
had driven the priest around, reported to Donnelly that he thought the good 
Father’s mind had been poisoned against him by some of the people. 

Some time after that the priest and William met at the house of a neigh- 
bor, and spoke in a friendly way together, and the priest hoped for a better 
state of things in the township. For some months affairs progressed quietly, 
until the horse of a neighbor was taken one day and ridden in a cruel manner. 
Of this offence a boy named Ryan was accused, and the priest sought to 
make of him an example, by putting him away from the locality. 

The boy’s cause was taken up by Wm. Donnelly, who wrote a letter to 
the Father concerning it, at which he took great offence. He referred to it 
in church as a threatening letter, but said he would still do his duty, even if 
he got a bullet in his heart for it. 

From this it came to be inferred that William had threatened the priest’s. 
life, and the hatred against him by some people grew more intense on that ac- 
count. In this way the conduct of the Donnellys seemed to fortify the 
accounts which the priest received from some of his parishioners, and mis- 
understandings rapidly multiplied. 

Father Connolly, in the month of June, gave out from the altar that he 
intended to take strong measures to stamp out the evils prevailing, and pro- 
posed to form all the ‘‘good men and true” of the congregation into a Com- 
mittee of Vigilance and Safety. A book headed with some form of obligation 
was left in the church vestibule, and those so disposed signed it as they 
passed out. The object of this Society was understood to be to keep the 
peace, to search for stolen goods, and aid each other in preserving the best 
interests of the neighborhood in a lawful manner. It has been said that an 
oath was taken, but this is denied by the members. It is certain, however, 
that within the ranks of the band a second compact was formed, having 
special reference to the Donnelly family—in fact, for the purpose of looking 
more closely after their doings, and, as the latter asserted, of persecuting 
them on account of bygone quarrels. 

The following was the Form or AGREEMENT:—‘‘ We the undersigned 
agree to assist one another in putting down crime in the parish, and consent, 
in the event of any property having been lost, or supposed to have been 
stolen, to permit our premises to be searched ; and we further agree to assist 
the Clergyman in every way to put a stop to the depredations which are- 
becoming a scandal to the parish.” 


THE COMMITTEE and THE DONNELLYS 


The first experience of the Donnellys with the Committee was in Sep- 
tember, 1879, when a cow of Wm. Thompson’s was lost or stolen. The 
members met in the Cedar Swamp Schoolhouse, their usual rendezvous, and 
resolved what todo. Carroll brought Constable Hodgins from Lucan, and at 
daybreak about thirty of the Committee and this constable, all armed with 
clubs, and one with a rifle, came to Michael Powe’s place, where young Ryan, 
the suspected thief, was working, and arrested him on a charge of using 
abusive language toward a Committeeman. Carroll, and John Kennedy, @ 
brother-in-law of William Donnelly’s, were at the head of the band. Ryan 
was given over to Hodgins, and taken by him to Lucan, while the rest of the 
party passed on to old Donnelly’s place, and searched around for the Jost cow. 
Some altercation passed in which Carroll was spokesman for the party. Fail- 
ing to find the cow there, they went to Wm. Donnelly’s. Before they arrived 
his mother had run across by a side-road and informed him of the intended 
visit. When they came some sat down opposite the house, some visited a 
neighboring smithy, and were chaffed by the smith on the event of their 
mission. They were called in derision the “ Black Militia.” William brought 
out his fiddle and played ‘‘ Bonaparte Crossing the Alps,” and called to one 
of the party as they moved off to ask him if he was looking for his poor old 
mother whom he left in the poor-house in Ireland, although he was one of the 
richest men in Biddulph. The cow was found the same morning, and was 
restored to Thompson before the crowd returned from their excursion. 

Ryan, being taken to Lucan, was bailed by Wm. Donnelly’s father-in- 
law, John Kennedy, sr., and another. Meanwhile Father Connolly gave out 
that he would watch the trial at Lucan, and if the Magistrates failed in their 
duty he would not fail to do his in the matter. Ryan was fined a small sum, 
after which the Father requested his employer to discharge him, and gave 
him $20 as a condition, that being the amount due Ryan when his time was 
expired. Father Connolly reproved Kennedy for bailing Ryan, and forbade 
his parishioners from employing him. 

Old Donnelly, according to a threat at the time of the Committee’s visit, 
had them tried for trespass in London, and Father Connolly gave evidence in 
the defendants’ favor, and said they were respectable men in the 
congregation. The next Sunday old Donnelly was driven home from church 
by James Keefe, sr., and the following Tuesday Father Connolly took Keefe 
severely to task for it. Keefe replied that he and Donnelly had helped to 
make the Roman Line when most of the thieves and blackguards composing 
the Committee were unborn, and that he would carry him in his wagon when- 
ever and wherever he pleased. About this time a threshing was to be held 
at a neighbor’s, and old Donnelly was invited to send two men, as he owed 
that obligation, but the men were waited on by members of the Committee, 
who warned them not to go, as it was a settled understanding not to neighbor 
with the Donnellys. The consequence of this was that William Donnelly 
wrote a letter to the Bishop, in which he complained of the Committee and 
Father Connolly’s connection with it, and demanding that he and the Father 
be brought face to face, in order to clear up the troubles which were growing 
between them. In that letter he begged the Bishop for God’s sake to cause 
the Society to be disbanded, fearing some day that it would do murder. This 
letter was referred back to Father Connolly. 


CARROLL A CONSTABLE. 


About this time the County Judge was petitioned to appoint James 
Carroll a constable. Carroll was already a Committeeman, and now he was 
vested with legal powers as its instrument. “He got a hold of one end of 
the law.” He immediately arrested Thomas Donnelly on an old charge on 
which he had been acquitted, and otherwise acted towards the family in the 
light of a persecutor. John Donnelly was arrested, tried and committed by 
the Magistrates for perjury on the testimony of several Committeemen, but 
the Crown Attorney iv London advised his dismissal for the want of evidence 
to sustain the charge, and he was dismissed, but the Committeemen, through 
Carroll, renewed the charge before the Squire at Granton, who, against the 
Crown Attorney's advice, sent J ohn for trial. 


The above cut of James Carroll is from a 
picture specially taken for the ADVERTISER, 
Carroll expressed his disgust at the wretched 
caricatures of him which appeared in the 
Toronto Globe and London Free Press, aad 
in order that the public might net be preja- 
diced against him he consented to sit 
specially for the ADVERTISER, The 
picture is an exceedingly good one, and 
from it it will be seen that he hae by no 
means an ill-looking countenance, but there 
is determination written in his face, He 
is a young man, being only about twenty- 
seven years of age, although his beard 
makes him look older. His father was a 
farmer in the township of Stephen, Huron 
county, but when he died James removed 
to Biddulph along with his younger brother, 
William. He followed the occupation of a 
farmer, and also acted as agent for agricul- 
tural machines. Thus engaged, he lived a 
quiet life until about two years ago, when 
he fell foul of the Donnellys, One 
quarrel led to another, and by-and-bye a 
bitter enmity sprang up between Carroll 
and the family, which was intensified when 
Carroll received the appointment of county 
constable. The Donnelly’s claimed that he 
used his power as such to harassthem, being 
everready toreceive information and execute 
warrants against any member of the family, 
while slow to move against others. Carroll 
became an active member of the Vigilance 
Committee, whose formation culminated in 
the inhuman destruction of five members of 
the hated family. The first to be arrested 
as one of the guilty parties was the subject 
of this sketch, who is alleged to have been 
the leader in the murderous attack. The 
public are now well acquainted with the evi- 
dence against him so far as revealed by the 
Crown, and it remains to be secu what 
further proof of his guilt, if any, can be 
produced, 


SS 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


All the neighbors from about this time forsook the Donnellys, and re- 
fused to have any intercourse with them. In January Patrick Ryder’s barn 
was burned, and Ryder went before Squire Casey and had warrants issued 
for all the Donnelly boys for incendiarism. But finding that they had been 
at a wedding that night, he had the warrants recalled, and had the old 
people arrested instead. This trial was to have been continued on the day 
following the murder, 

Father Connolly was in Quebec when Ryder’s barn was burnt, but came 
home at once on hearing of it. He had a call from the Ryders, and on the 
next Sunday gave out that $500 reward would be paid for private information 
of the crime. In the course of his remarks concerning it that day, it is 
alleged that he hoped a ball of fire would fall from heaven on the house of 
those who burned Ryder’s barn. 

All this recital serves to show how affairs were going on in the township, 
and to indicate what was passing in the mind of Wm. Donnelly when, at the 
foul assassination of his brother, he exclaimed, ‘‘’Twas me they wanted. 
The Society has done this!” And then, when later on the murder of his 
father and his family was revealed to him, he was led to connect the firing of 
the dwelling with the words of the priest when he had hoped that a ball of fire 
would drop from heaven upon the house of the criminals. He thought that 
the enemies of his father had taken the cue, in the idea that the residents 
round about, regarding the family as the real culprits, whether they were 
proven so or not, would take it that heaven’s vengeance had been visited 
upon them, as the good priest had spoken. Not that he accused the priest of 
entertaining any thought of prompting such an act, but that he had uncon- 
sciously suggested to the bad members of the Committee what they had betn 
only too ready and anxious to do, as 


“«The sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


CARROLL’S QUARREL WITH THE 
DONNELLYS. 


James Carroll and his younger brother William were sons of Roger 
Carroll, of the township of Stephen, in Huron, and after their father died 
removed to Biddulph, James working as a farmer, and acting also as agent 


for the sale of implements, while William worked round as a monthly ser- 
vant. Neither of them had any other stake in the township. James was. 
brought into notice by a quarrel he had with the Donnelly boys. When 
Robert Donnelly was convicted of shooting at Everett, and got two years for 
it, Carroll expressed his disgust at the lightness of the penalty, saying the 
sentence should be twenty years instead of two. This came to the ears of 
the brothers, and bad blood was created between them from thence forward. 
Once John Donnelly met Carroll at a threshing bee, and was challenged by 
him to fight. No blows were struck, however. Over a month passed, when 
Carroll was met on the Roman Line by John Donnelly, and asked to prove 
his former boast that he could thrash any member of the family. Carroll, it 
is alleged, drew a revolver, when John jumped over a fence, and threatened 
that if be (Carroll) camea step further he would blow his brains out. Next 
day the Donnelly family were brought up by Carroll and heavily fined for using: 
threatening language. from that time forward their mutual enmity was at: 
red heat, and in that state of affairs Carroll was commissioned as a peace offi- 
cer, acommission which the Donnellys charge that he used to vent his spite 
against them on every occasion. 


A FAMILY FEUD. 


While this quarrel endured with Carroll, Wm. Donnelly was at feud with 
his brother-in-law, John Kennedy. This man is a son of John Kennedy, the 
elder, before mentioned, a man of 35 years. He is married, and has several 
children. He had always felt a dislike to the Donnellys, and this feeling 
grew more bitter when William married his sister. They seldom met, and 
when they did it was at the township gatherings. William alleges that, 
although he was disposed to be friendly, Kennedy treated him always with 
discourtesy, and talked at him in the crowd in terms of derision. Kennedy, 
on the other hand, professed to feel in dread of William, spoke of him to 
strangers as a barn-burner, and expressed himself as in dread that he would 
come some night and burn his place. He said if he caught him at it he 
would shoot him. This was the state of feeling between them for some time 
previous to the tragedy. 


POLICE MEASURES. 


From the first arrival of the police staff, the information upon which 
they were to act was clear and distinct. The little boy O'Connor had identi- 
fied three of the persons who had taken part in the massacre at old Don- 
nelly’s—James Carroll, John Purtell and Thomas Ryder, jun. These were 
promptly taken into custody, and removed under escort to London for safe 
keeping. Other arrests quickly followed. 

When William Donnelly, while sitting up in bed on the night of the 
shooting, raised the blind and looked out, he said it was a bright night, and 
he could make out every object very distinctly, so much so that he could 
mark the outlines of a pump many rods distant. He said he plainly distin- 
guished James Carroll, John Kennedy, and Martin McLaughlin among the 
crowd around his house, and as these men were members of the Vigilance 
Committee, and his sworn enemies on personal grounds, he concluded that 
the shooting was done by the Committee, led and directed by these men. 
Their arrest at once followed, and others of less mark were apprehended on 
more or less well-grounded suspicions. 

These parties were carried by the night trains into London, where the 
most intense excitement prevailed, and the deepest curiosity to know who 
had fallen into the grasp of the law. Thousands of London people waited 
their arrival at the station and accompanied them through the streets to the 
police station, eager to catch a glimpse of the men, to recognize perchance 
the face of a country acquaintance. 


FATHER CONNOLLY SPEAKS. 


While all this was passing the good Father was laboring under great 
mental distress. Horrified beyond measure at what had occurred, he was in 
serious dread of arrest, fearing that Wm. Donnelly, from the ill-feeling he 
bore him, would lay an information to connect him in some way with the 
commission of the tragedy. He explained to a visitor the formation of the 
Committee and the object it was designed to carry out, in the following 
terms :— 

‘The Donnellys had been in the habit of committing depredations and 
stealing things from their neighbors. These articles or goods which were 
stolen they would leave with a neighbor, who would thus be brought into the 
mess, and for fear of personal violence to themselves and injury to their 
property they would not disclose the crime or their knowledge of the theft. 
The Donnelly boys, by thus entangling different parties each time a depreda- 
tion was committed by them, were enabled to gather a number of friends 
around them, who, although hating them in their hearts, were obliged pub- 
licly to befriend them, and were also afraid to give evidence against them. 
This state of things continued for a long time. Some time ago Thomas Don- 
nelly was arrested upon a charge of robbing a neighbor named yan of $400 
in money. The case was investigated, and after several adjournments Don- 
nelly was discharged by Squires W. K. Atkinson and McCosh. Although 
Thomas was acquitted of the charge, a feeling of bitter hatred was engendered 
by them against Ryan, which showed itself in several ways. After this a 
threshing machine that was taken to Ryan’s to thresh was burnt by incendi- 
aries during the night. During last fall Ryan engaged a man named Curtin 
to come and thresh for him. Thomas Donnelly heard of it, and gave Curtin 
warning that his machine would be destroyed if he attempted to th resh for 
Ryan. Upon this threat Curtin refused to do any threshing for Ryan, who, 
reduced to extremities, appealed to me. Previous to this, I, in company with 
Mr. Coughlin, M. P., had made strenuous efforts to obtain the release of 
Robert Donnelly from the Penitentiary, where he was confined for shooting 
at Constable Everett. In my efforts I was guided mainly by the opinion that 
I could by this means win over the Donnellys to hecome respectable neigh- 
bors and peaceable subjects. Not doubting but these disinterested efforts on 
my part would be remembered by the family, I had not the slightest suspicion 
but if I asked them they would give their consent to Curtin threshing Ryan’s 
grain. Impressed with this belief, I went to Thomas Donnelly and asked 
him as a personal favor to me to allow Curtin to thresh for Ryan. After 
hesitating, he said he would ask John. I went to John, who promised to 
give me an answer before Sunday, and I went away, fully believing that they 
would oblige me. I waited patiently, but when Sunday came and I saw 
nothing of John, I felt that my efforts and advice had no weight with them. 


THE TRAGEDY. 


Interview With Father 
Connolly, 


HIS HISTORY OF THE DON- 
NELLYS 


COOLNESS EXHIBITED BY THE RE- 
MAINING BROTHERS. 


‘Action Not Tears’ the 
Motto. 


Arrest of Several of the Sus- 
pected Parties, 


Arrival of the Prisoners in 
London. 


Faneral of the Murdered People. 


Strength of the Vigilance 
Committee 


THEY ARE BOUND BY A 
SOLEMN OATH. 


The Majority to Rule in 
All Cases. 


ll 


Ghee Sarnia Observer. 


Sarnia, Friday, February 13. 


THE BIDDULPH BUTCHERY. 


The early news which we gave our 

readers last week of the terrible fate that 
overtook the Donnelly family at their 
home near Lucan, in the township of Bid- 
dulph, was sufficiently comprehensive to 
show the frightful atrociousness of the 
crime. Additional details, given this 
week, leave no room for justifying in the 
slightest degree what proves to have been 
a cold-blooded massacre, It is undo ubt- 
edly true that the victims of this fiendish 
crime were generally regarded in the 
neighborhood as dangerous people ; that 
they had for years been concerned, either 
by report or by actual proof, ina series 
of outrages perpetrated upon their neigh- 
bors, and that a feeling of bitter and de- 
termined hostility existed between them 
and a number of families living in their 
neighborhood. But admitting that all that 
had beencharged against them was true 
—though there is reason to believe that 
they were innocent of agreat many of the 
crimes laid at their door—it can furnish 
no defence for the cruel murder of help- 
less and, for the time a least, unoffending 
women and men. The shocking brutality 
that marked the murderous attack of the 
ruffians ; tae unfeeling ferocity with 
which the unsuspecting victims were 
pursued to their death, and the whole 
sickening details of the crime, forbid the 
slightest possibility of sympathy for the 
murderers, even though it could be shown 
that years of sufferingfrom the depreda- 
tions of the Donnellys had goaded them 
into the belief that in exterminating the 
family, root and branch, they would be 
rendering a publicservice to themselves 
and their neighbors. It is to be hoped 
that success will attend the efforts of the 
London police and detectives, who appear 
to have, with praiseworthy zeal, over- 
stepped the limits of their legitimate 
duties to bring to justice the perpetrators 
of one of the most astounding crimes in 
Canadian annals. A stain will forever 
rest upon the reputation of the Province 
if, through any neglect or by any misfor- 
tune, the guilty should be allowed to es- 
cape the full penalty which their awful 
crime exposes them to. 


The Vigilance Committee had met, and, upon Mr. Ryan’s application, guar- 
anteed to Curtin the value of his machine and any loss of time he might 
have. Curtin then threshed for Ryan, but they found that the sheaves had 
been filled with iron, barrow pins, horse shoes, stones, &c., which greatly 
damaged the machine. This aroused great excitement among the friends of 
Ryan, and shortly afterwards Ryan’s barns were burned. I felt it to be my 
duty then to deelaim the burning of the barns from my pulpit, telling my 
people about it, but never once mentioned the Donnellys. It afterwards came 
to my knowledge that a number of the Vigilance Committee which I had 
formed banded together, without my knowledge or consent, and formed a 
committee of their own, the members, although not taking an oath in’a 
theological sense, making a solemn declaration, and, without using the form 
‘So help me God,’ kissed the book. The meetings of this committee can- 
not be said to have been secret, but they were, of course, private among 
themselves, as they had no inclination to let everyone hear what their busi- 
ness was. This committee, so far as I can learn, had no officers, and met 
only at the call of the member who had been victimized. It is not true that 
I have excommunicated or placed the Donnellys under the ban of the 
Church. Some time ago I received a letter from William, which contained 
some very impertinent remarks, and | then said I should have nothing more 
to do with them. I also referred to the burning of Pat. Ryder’s barns on 
Sunday week. Itold my people from the pulpit of the occurrence, and 
pointed out to them the terrible work which had been done by some persons, 
but did not in any way mention the Donnellys. On Christmas Eve the elder 
Donnelly and Mrs. Donnelly both came and confessed tome. A few days 
after Thomas was arrested for robbing Ryan. John Donnelly came to me to 
confession. I refused to confess him, and told him I thought he intended to 
confess to an untruth, in order to free his brothers and implicate others. He 
then went away. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly innocent of any 
connection with, or knowledge of, the movements of the second Vigilance 
Committee. I expect to be arrested, as I know that from the bitter hatred 
which William Donnelly bears me, he will do all in his power to have me 


arrested,” 


THE DIARY. 


It has been said that the furious quarrels waged in the township grew 
out of rivalries in the stage business. The Donnelly boys drove for a man 
named Field, and the opposition line was conducted by one Bryan. In the 
heat of competition many small tricks began to be played on each others’ 
vehicles. And at last anger and retaliation grew so fierce that most of the 
residents were involved, each side having warm supporters, who were ready 
to fight for their faction. From fighting they took to fire raising, and be- 
tween them—for one side was reckoned as bad as the other—no less than 
TWENTY-FOUR BUILDINGS WERE BURNT, and NINETEEN HORSES HACKED TO 
DEATH by the cruelest means, within a period of ten years. 

In May, 1873, Mr. Field sold out to Mr. Flannigan, who had to carry on 
the wars that his predecessor had been concerned in. In September, 1875, 
flannigan’s stables were burned, as supposed out of spite. The month fol- 
lowing another man’s barn was given to the flames, supposed by the Don- 
nellys. In December one of Flannigan’s boys was struck on the head by 
some one unknown, as he was passing from the stable. In February, 1876, 
Fitzsimmons’ barn, containing stage stock, was burned. An attempt was 
made to arrest the Donnellys for this crime, but they resisted, and a desper- 
ate struggle took place, in which firearms were freely used on both sides. 
The Donnellys escaped. In March Tom Donnelly was arrested for robbing 
one Barr, and Michael for the burning of Flannigan’s stables. On the 15th 
of the same month Wm. Donnelly gave himself up on a charge of resisting 
arrest. On the 17th March one Collins’ stables, containing the Donnellys’ 
stages, were burned, supposed by the enemies of the latter. April 25, the 
barn of J. McMahon, partner of Bryan’s, was burned, with five horses. 
May 11, another barn with stages and horses was burned, the Donnellys 
being charge withit. May 12, the barn of Mr. B. Stanley was burned by 
incendiarism. May 22, three horses of Wm. Walker’s were killed, supposed 
by the Donnellys, and many more similar offences were laid to them. 

About this time, 1876, the feud was removed from Lucan, where it had 
chiefly raged, to the neighborhood of the Donnellys’ home. Constable 
Everett was commissioned to find evidence against them in these cases. He 
had frequent collisions with them during this mission. On the evening of 
March 18 he was entering his own door, when a charge of buckshot was fired 
at him from behind a wood-pile over the way, but missed him, and struck 


the door jamb. Robert Donnelly was arrested and tried for the crime. His 

father, mother, brother and three others swore that he was at home at the 

time, but several witnesses swore that he was in Lucan. He was convicted 

and sent down for two years. It is now known that he was innocent, that 

= shot was fired by another person, and that what his family swore to was 
e. 

All these facts, and many ethers that could be adduced, if necessary, 
were obtained from a diary of the troubles kept by a prominent resident of 
Lucan, who brought it out for public curiosity, and to satisfy those who were 
speculating upon the causes of the crime, 


THE FUNERAL. 


ee Lito is me now, for my soul is wearied because of murderers.” —The 

The burial of John Donnelly and the charred remains of those burned in 
the old man’s dwelling took place at Lucan on the 6th, amid solemnities 
which seldom attend even such occasions. That the victims were not without 
many friends and sympathizers was shown by the large funeral procession of 
over half a mile, and comprising one hundred vehicles. At the church the 
coffins were laid in the centre aisle, after being received by Father Connolly 
and six acolytes, and the mourners took seats on either side. The church 
was crowded to suffocation, hundreds being unable to get in. 

The service being read, and the mass for the repose of souls sung, 
Father Connolly stood within the altar railing, prepared to address the con- 
gregation. As he raised his face it was seen to be streaming with tears. He 
gave a look at the coffins, and amid breathless attention began to address the 
people in a faltering voice. 

‘* My Christian friends,” he said, ‘‘ we are in the presence of one of the 
most solemn scenes I have ever witnessed. I have assisted at many solemn 
burials, but never one like this.” 

Here utterance seemed to fail him, his lips quivered, and for a few 
moments the good man appeared to be quite overcome. At length, with an 
agonizing cry. ‘‘O, my heart is broken,” he covered his face with his hands, 
and flinging himself down upon the altar, wept like a child. 

This outpour of pent-up feeling seemed to infect the whole congregation, 
both old and young, alike. Many a strong man brushed away hastily, and as 
if half ashamed, the tears that the scene inspired, and the wails and sobs 
ascending from all parts of the church— 

“Such as old grandames watching by the dead 
Are wont to outwear the night with,” 
told of the personal feelings of affliction which had taken hold of the assem- 
blage. Soon recovering his self-possession, the Priest went on tosay that ‘‘in 
coming to Biddulph he had left a quiet and Christian place where the laws of 
God and man both were respected, and he had come to a place where neither 
the laws of God or man were regarded. Hence these consequences and ter- 
rible scenes. The laws of the land are founded upon the eternal laws of 
God, which have not been observed in this township nor in this district. 
Those who have been interested in having the laws of the land respected 
have prostituted the sacred obligations imposed upon them by their country, 
and for the prostitution of that terrible responsibility they will have to 
answer for the blood of these children. They will have to meet them on the 
eternal Judgment Day as souls guilty of being stained with innocent blood.” 

Here the clergyman paused, still very much affected. 

“‘ There has been,” he resumed, ‘in this district many fires and terrible 
destruction of life and property, of which I had heard and almost was unable 
to believe it. When I came I hoped to be able to guide them by the hand of 
God, for I do not believe. I could not believe, that there is an Irish Catholic 
in Biddulph who would bring such disgrace upon his religion or in any way 
compromise his priest. There are others in the back scenes who have worked 
up this point, and some who are now before their God. My dear brethren, 
each one may have his own way of interpreting the gospel, but about the 
laws of the land there can be no two opinions, and in their duty to society 
and to Christianity they should endeavor to have them enforced. That has 
not always been done in Lucan or here, and hence this terrible affair, which 
has disgraced the district and those who live init. I feel sorry particularly for 
the family before us. It might be thought that I was not in friendship with the 
family. Well, I was in perfect friendship with the old people. The young people 
I did not know, but was told that their reputation was not good. With the 
old woman I was particularly friendly, and on Christmas Eve she sat with 


me for two hours, giving me the detailed history of her life ever since she 


THE LUCAN BUTCHERY 


PARTICULARS OF THE MURDER 
OF THE DONNELLYS 


The Only Daughter of the Aged 
Victims a Resident of St. Thomas — 
Eleven of the Supposed Perpetrators in 
Custody. 


In the last issue of the Times we gave an ac- 
count of the terrible tragedy which was enacted 
near Lucan on the morning of the 4th inst. Below 
we give fuller and further particulars of the awful 
affair. The extent and character of the crime 
stamps it as one of the worst that has ever been 
perpetrated in America. The fact that such a 
crime could have been committed within a few 
miles of London, and in one of the most 
populous districts of the Province, shows what 
feelings existed among the people in the section 
and to what length they would go in their vin- 
dictive desire for revenge. As a chapter of crime 
it is the blackest that Canada ever witnessed. The 
victims of the butchery were tolerably well 
known in St. Thomas. The only daughter and 
youngest child of the ill fated Donnellys — the 
idol of the family. 

LIVES IN THIS TOWN 

She is married to James Curry, and resides 
south of the C.S.R. depot. The couple have three 
children, and are comfortably well off. Mrs. 
Curry’s Christian name is Jennie, and she is the 
youngest member of the Donnelly family — now 
no more — being twenty-two years of age. On 
the receipt of the news of the tragedy on Wednes- 
day last, she wandered about town crying and 
wailing bitterly and bemoaning the iate of her 
parents and brothers. On Thursday morning she 
left for Lucan, accompanied by her husband, 
and a heart rending scene was witnessed on her 
arrival. Upon being shown the bodies she went 
into hysterics, which continued throughout the 
night. All efforts to comfort the poor creature 
were unavailing. 
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The Funeral of the Victims, 


Full Report of the Pastor's 
Address. 


The Donnellys’ Relations 
with their Church. 


Extraordinary Scene in the Chureh 


THOMAS DONNELLY 
Thomas, it cannot be forgotten, was the 
only son who slept in the same house with the 
old folks on the night when the dreadful 
tragedy occurred. He was upstairs, and com- 
ing down to assist his overpowered parents in 
answer to the agonizing cry of the mother for 
mercy, he was set upon and cruelly beaten till 
life was extinct. Having rushed through the 
mob, his death blow was dealt outside the 
house, when he was thrown inside the 
building and was consumed in the flames. 


came to Biddulph. It was a solemn story. She said :—‘I am getting the 
boys to go to confession, and although they don’t come here they go to Lon- 
don.’ I said, ‘Is it possible? Here now are the consequences. May the 
God of Heaven forgive—” 

Here the voice of the priest again faltered and tears sprang to his eyes. 
He tried to go on, but without avail, and the tears continuing to flow, he 
said : ‘‘I can say no more,” and stepped back a few paces. 

Patrick Donnelly then arose in the congregation, and every eye was 
strained towards him. What could it mean? Was the action intended as a 
menace to his priest in presence of the whole congregation? The hearts of 
the people leaped as they thought of some fresh outburst of feeling, some 
*‘scene” in this place and on this occasion, on the part of the Donnellys. 
Patrick, however, betrayed none of the emotions within him. He merely 
said : ‘‘ Father Connolly, I wish you to give a more detailed account.” 

After a minute’s consideration the rev. gentleman continued : 

‘* Well, perhaps it might be as well to tell you of any trouble I had. 
The greatest fault I ever had to find with the young men was that I thought 
they had not sufficient respect for their own character. They did not seem 
to care what they brought on themselves, and from this cause I did not like 
them. When any hostility was heard of, they seemed to think it came from 
the young members of the family, but the only trouble I ever had personally 
was about the taking out of a horse. I felt very bad about it. I wanted to 
speak to the young man, but could not. Then William Donnelly wrote me a 
letter—a cutting, sharp, incisive letter, good for a politician, but not for a 
priest. He did not know the course he was pursuing. His language might 
have done for one editor replying to another, or for any newspaper man, but 
not for a priest, and 1 thought it impertinent. He said something about 
sending me away, but I thought of it only as an Irishman smarting under 
some supposed injury. Another time at a threshing he wanted me to get 
Bob out of Kingston, because he thought I had influence with prominent 
men. Well, I know Mr. Langevin, of Quebec, and I did the best Icould. I 
did not know the boys, but knew the old people. I talked about several 
matters at John Whalen’s on the occasion in question, speaking about that 
threshing machine, and asking him to allow it to be used at Ryan’s. Tom 
said he would give me word, but I never received it. That was my whole 
trouble ; because, in addition to the other matter, I thought he should have 
been true to his word and priest. With the old people I never had any bad 
feeling, but the boys, from their general character, I could not get along 
with. With regard to the formation of that society, I had nothing to do 
with it, and never attended any of its meetings; but I had unbounded con- 
fidence ia the men who were connected with it. This terrible thing must 
have taken place quite outside of this society, although I did not pay much 
attention tothem. On the day of the murderI was going to go over to 
Granton to stay proceedings in the trial for the burning of Ryder’s barn, for 
my suspicions about the fire rested with others. But so far as the old 
woman was concerned I did not know anything against her, and she always 
acted towards me with the deepest respect asa priest. She came to me once 
about two months after the death of Michael Donnelly. I was particularly 
acquainted with the son Thomas, and at the request of his sister I adminis- 
tered the pledge to him. I heard that he broke it, but hoped the thing 
would wear away. The driving of horses and shaving of tails was disagree- 
able to the people, and I wanted my congregation to respect themselves ; but 
it is a fault with Irishmen that they do not have sufficient respect for them- 
selves. They are impetuous. No man is anything without a character, and 
character is everything. It is the grandest thing in the world. Since I 
have become acquainted with Patrick Donnelly I regard him as a sensible. 
young man, and would like to have had him here to talk about the family 
but I felt I had no one to talk to but the old woman, and I always found her 
sensible and trying to bring everything around satisfactorily. She said, ‘I 
am getting the boys to go to confession, and everything will turn out all 
right.’ ” 

Here the rev. gentleman paused, and then, with a shake of his head, con- 
tinued :— 

““T cannot understand how this trouble has taken place. I knew there 
were impetuous men in Biddulph, capable of giving a clout, but I never 
thought there were any capable of this frightful butchery. This terrible dis- 
grace is not only on Biddulph, but on all peace-loving citizens in Canada. 
There remains for us now and for the family only to pray for the souls of those 
who have gone. ‘Try all that; for whether by the hand of God or the hand of 
wicked men, we have all to stand before the Judgment Seat of the Living 


God. Since that day when Eve ate the forbidden fruit all men were con- 
demned to return to dust, and it is most unfortunate for us that we do not 
know the moment we may be called to tread that road to the grave. We 
know it will certainly take place, and why do we not meditate more upon it? 
The day will certainly be when we shall be stretched out as those before us ; 
when we will be in the presence of the living God, giving an account for all 
our life. How will these persons, who have been guilty of killing these peo- 
ple, with their blood crying up against them, appear at that day? It is this 
thought of the judgment that has made kings lay down their crowns and 
caused men to retire from the world that they might be ever ready to take 
their final departure in peace.” 

This remarkable address and the impressive scenes of the funeral had a 
wholesome effect upon the public mind, and gave the general sentiment a 
salutary direction. 

As it had been published that morning that the reverend Father had ex- 
pressed fears that he would be arrested as an accomplice at the instance of 
Wm. Donnelly, on account of the latter’s hatred toward him, Donnelly took 
the opportunity of publicly stating that nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than to do so. He said he had not the slightest enmity toward his reverence. 
He believed there were two kinds of men on the Committee, good honest men, 


who joined with the best of motives, but also men who had joined with the” 


single idea of persecuting and injuring his family. 


A LAST SAD INTERVIEW. 


Wm. Donnelly related after the funeral his last interview with the 
doomed family. He said :—I drove to my father’s residence on the Tuesday 
morning before the murder. Upon entering the house I found my mother 
beside the stove. She always wore under-flannels, and upon this occasion 
she had on a red flannel skirt, her chemise and petticoat, and a small break- 
fast shawl over her head. She looked rather fantastic, and I said to her in 
a jocular manner, ‘‘ Mother, go and dress yourself, for if Barnum came here 


and saw you now he would have you at any price.” Whereupon she burst 
into tears, and said, ‘‘It is easy for you to talk. My poor old heart is 
broken. If you were pulled around the country in the way Ryder and Car- 
roll is pulling me and your father, you would not feel like laughing.” I felt 
as though she had a foreboding of something wrong about to happen, and I 
had to leave the house. On going into the yard my father said, ‘‘ Put out 
the mare and wait and have some dinner with us.” J said I was im a hurry, 
and he said asecond time, ‘‘ Wait,” and, with one of his good-natured smiles, 
“it may be the last time we would ever have dinner together, as the Ryders 
and Carrolls might have me in London gaol to-morrow.” Something seemed 
to detain me, and then my mother came to the door and said, ‘‘ Why did you 
not bring Nora (his wife) over with you?” I felt very down-hearted as if 
something was hanging over me which I could not account for. I told her to 
cease crying. She replied, ‘‘When you and all the rest of the boys were 
children I often took the light at midnight to look at you taking a happy 
sleep, full of the hope that I might live to see you all men and be happy my- 
self, but that hope has left me, and my mind often tells me that Carroll will 
some day get his ends of us.” My cousin Bridget then came to the door and 
asked me if I answered the letter she got from her mother. I told her yes, 
and she said, ‘‘That’s right, she will be glad to hear from all of us.” I did 
not feel like leaving the house, but started, and Tom called after me to say he 
would drive around by my place on Wednesday, and take me to Granton 
with him. I then drove on, and this was the last interview I had with those 
four members of my family in life. 


THE INNER OATH-BOUND LEAGUE. 


It will be seen from Father Connolly’s first statement that he quite agreed 
in Wm. Donnelly’s theory that those concerned in the murders were members 
of the Vigilance Committee, but forming an inner circle to which only the 
bolder and more determined spirits were admitted. The obligation written 
by the priest, and to which the men subscribed at the church, may have in- 

volved nothing necessarily secret. It was supposed to be the basis of an asso- 
ciation united for an object declared publicly. But within these ranks there 
grew up unchecked a black conspiracy, whose members were ballotted for 
and required to take a binding oath of fealty, an oath so strong that only a 
few would consent to take it, and these few imbued with a purpose from 


THE LUCAN FIRE 
THE JURY FIND THAT IT 
ORIGINATED INSIDE THE 

BUILDING 


Strong Feeling of the Rival Factions. 


Lucan, April 14. — A very strong opinion is afloat 
that the burning of O’Connor’s house last night was the 
work of an incendiary. So much has this been impressed 
on the County Crown Attorney that he has ordered 
Coroner Hossack to issue his warrant for the holding of 
an inquest, and the jury are now being summoned to en- 
quire into the matter at ten o’clock tomorrow. Bob 
Donnelly, whose residence is next door to the burned 
building, states that the boy Patsey O’Connor alarmed 
him about the fire after escaping through the window of 
the burning house, and that he rushed to the scene and 
was the first one there, and that on his arrival he saw 
plainly that the building had been fired on the outside, 
and was then eating its way to the interior of the 
building. The boy Patsey says when he was first 
awakened by the smothering sensation he rushed down 
stairs and made for a window in the east end of the 
house, and that while there, endeavouring to raise the 
window as a means of escape, he saw two men running 
in the easterly direction along the street, then climb over 
a gate, and go on across the fields instead of keeping the 
road, The O’Connor girl states that she certainly would 
have been smothered to death only for her timely rescue 
by Bob Donnelly by forcing in the door with the end of 
a heavy fence rail. A great deal of importance is attach- 
ed to the result of the investigation as having a bearing 
on the pending trials. So much has this been impressed 
on the opposing counsel in London, that it is reported 
on good authority that the County Crown Attorney and 
Mr. MacMahon will both be present tomorrow, wat- 
ching the case in the interest of their respective clients. 

The occurrence of the fire will be the means of caus- 
ing the removal of the O’Connors from the village to 
the city of London. It is also reported that the re- 
mainder of the Donnelly family are also about remov- 
ing from the village, but the locality of their future 
residence is not indicated — probably Toronto. 

London, April 14 — The burning of their dwelling in 
Lucan was communicated to Michael O’Connor and his 
wife and children here this morning, and of course they 
were filled with grief. Mrs. O’Connor louaiy lamented 
all the trouble that has come upon them through no 
fault of their own, and insisted on their going home at 
once and taking Johnny with them. This the County At- 
torney would not allow. A vehicle was provided, 
however, and Michael, his wife, and daughter left for 
Lucan at one o’clock, under promise to return to-night. 
A detective accompanied them. Johnny is kept apart 
from his parents here, in the special care of Constable 
Pope, who guards him night and day. 
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WILLIAM DUNNELLY. 


which all others revolted. Of this inner ring, it is charged that Carroll and 
Kennedy were members and leaders. They certainly appeared at the head of 
the party that turned out to look for Thompson’s cow. It is charged by the 
Donnelly’s that this compact was made especially against their family ; and 
that its prime condition of membership was faithfully carried out on the night 
of the tragedy, when— 

“This Gloster was quickly rid the world. 

To rid them of the fear they had of him.” 

That Father Connolly did his utmost to check any criminal designs on 
the part of this sub-Committee, was only to have been expected. It is one 
thing to start a fire, however, and another to quench it. What he had set 
in motion for the public security, and could have justified before any tri- 
bunal, could not be stopped, and quickly passed into that condition which 

“« From curbed license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint.” 

Of this state of things he had been apprised in the letter sent him by 
Wm. Donnelly. Why he did not act upon this information he told the 
people in the chapel. He regarded it as an impertinent and threatening let- 
ter, and the man who sent it had been painted to his mind as infinitely worse 
than those who formed the Secret League. The truth probably was that 
having set his hand to the plow he could not well draw back, excepting to 
resign his mission altogether. What he had undertaken and advised had to 
go forward, or else he would have been scouted by his people as a coward. 
He had to go on, though well aware that the materials he conjured with were 
dangerous, tending to replace one kind of terror for another as cruel and 
relentless, and which went far beyond what he had ever contemplated or 
dreampt of. Well might the good Father have exclaimed with the expiring 


monarch : 
“O, my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows, 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants.” 


A VIGILANTE’S ADMISSIONS. 


A resident of Biddulph since 1848, being questioned concerning the 
Vigilance Committee admitted that he belonged to it. The following conver- 
sation ensued : 

“Did you take an oath?” ‘‘ You will find that out, perhaps, when the 
case comes up in Court.” 

‘‘Did you hold many meetings?” ‘‘We met when anything happened, 
and set about ferreting it out.” 

‘‘Had you a president or chairman?” was the next question. ‘‘Do you 
suppose,” replied the man, ‘‘that men raised in the bush know what that 
meant? They don’t bother themselves about such things.” 

“‘How, then, were the meetings conducted?” ‘‘ It’s not for me to say.” 

‘Was violence ever proposed against any one?” ‘No, sir,” was the 
reply with emphasis. ‘‘The Committee was got up in good faith to keep 
down and ferret out crime.” 

“Did the Donnellys join?” ‘‘Not much. They knew that they were 
the principal causes of the Committee being formed.” 

“What was the last unlawful act the Donnellys were suspected of?” 
“* The burning of Ryder’s barn. The Committee took it in hand, and knew 
that it was not a bit of use proceeding against anyone else, for if the Don- 
nellys did not burn the barns they were accessory to it.” 

‘‘ Then the Committee must have had a strong feeling against the family ?”” 
“‘They did. Besides, the priest cursed them from the altar, and as Catho- 
lics we were bound to believe that the curse of a priest would prove true. In 
this case it has. Father Connolly cursed them again and again, and once 
said to the old woman that she would be made an example of in the ditch.” 

“‘Had Father Connolly anything to do with your meetings?” ‘‘ He had 
not ; but he was the instigator of the Committee.” 

“Did you ever hear of a second organization being formed specially to 
war against the Donnellys?” ‘I never did, and don’t believe there was.” 

“ Well, who was it that committed the murders?” ‘‘I don’t know.” 


THE PRIEST’S LETTER. 


The following letter, written by Rev. Father Connolly, and addressed to 
the editor of a Quebec journal, may properly be inserted here :— 


Sir, —Might I take the liberty of tellin friends i i 
: . g my friends in Quebec not to credit 
—— what is written of me, by some vicious, vulgar correspondents from 
bid 7p fe Of course it will be at all times sweet and agreeable to the mor- 
Ch da ‘oe of bigots and evil-doers, to see the name of a clergyman of any 
a 4 at especially a Roman Catholic priest, connected in any Way, no 
ma aa ee remotely, with crime. That five of my parishioners have been 
ua ered in cold blood, and that others of my parishioners are accused of the 
In dies has given me a shock from which I can never sufficiently recover. 
re e meantime, my friends need feel no way alarmed in my regard. I trust 
ave never yet compromised my priestly character, and am sure there is no 
rE: in Biddulph can show me where I have compromised it here. That story 
of a Vigilant Committee is all bosh_ I never formed a society in my life out- 
side a Temperance Society, either here or anywhere else. What I did do, 
was to ask my people to sign a pledge to one another, that if anything stolen 
should be left on their premises, that they would endeavor to find out the 
owner, and if possible the thief, so that he might be prosecuted according to 
law; this step was not taken against the Donnellys any more than against 
any one else. However, it must be said that with the exception of the Don- 
nellys, whose reputation was bad, I never met a more honest or more upright 
saiogias every line of life than my present broken-hearted parishioners. 
here is no man whatever in this place who believes the persons now accused 
would be guilty of the crime laid to their charge. 
I am yours, &c., Joun Connotty, Priest. 


St. Patrick’s Presbytery, Biddulph, Ont. 


STORY OF A BULLET. 


One of the first links in the chain of circumstantial evidence was the finding 
of the bullet which had pierced the body of John Donnelly, The corpse bore 
the wounds both of a charge of buckshot in the breast and a bullet in the 
abdomen, showing that there had been two assassins, and two separate 
shots, as Wm. Donnelly had reported, one a second or two after the other. 
This precaution doubtless had a double purpose—to make sure of the work in 
hand, and also to relieve any one individual from the charge of being the 
actual murderer. Both, however, have the consciousness of murderers, for 
either of the shots would have told fatally. ‘The bullet passed through the 
body, and buried itself in the wall opposite the door, where it was found in 
its original shape. It had been fired from a breech-loading rifle. In whose 
hands in the neighborhood was such a rifle? The search revealed one in the 
dwelling of Martin McLaughlin. It was found lying on a bureau, and had 
doubtless been recently used. It was a repeater, holding two cartridges. 
One of the cartridges was gone, aud the barrel had not been cleaned. The 
other was half sprung into its place. The bullet found at Donnelly’s corres- 
ponded in every particular with the one left in the rifle. The two were 
weighed on a druggist’s scale, and found to be nearly identical in weight. 
There was but a difference of a grain. How was this to be accounted for ? 
The fatal bullet was the less. A small portion had been cut from it for the 
purpose of identification. The owner of the rifle was duly arrested at the 

“first. He isa substantial farmer of the neighborhood, aged 45 years, with 
light sandy hair, and was a member of the Vigilance Committee. 


BLOODY CLOTHES FOUND. 


Among other evidences found by the Detectives was a pair of overalls, 
made from a blanket. These were found secreted under a pile of manure on 
the premises of a family named Maher. They were saturated in parts with 
blood, and were regarded as likely to give an important clew. On the premises 
of the McGraths another manure heap was overturned, and a pair of over- 
shoes exhumed, which appeared to have blood on them. It was not sup- 
posed, however, that the family knew anything of them, and they were not 
arrested. 


THE INQUEST. 


In due course of events, an inquest was opened by Coroner Hossack in 
Lucan, and the evidence of the more important witnesses taken. But the 
Coroner falling ill, an adjournment was had, and then another adjournment, 
which caused great dissatisfaction. At length the inquest was closed, and 
the jury retired to deliberate upon their verdict. They spent the night in 
debate, and it is charged that the proceedings were marked by a peculiar 


Why the Vigilance Com- 
mittee was Formed 


Description of the Pris- 
oners. 


Ghastly Spectacle at the Old 
Farm, 


MARTIN M’LAUGHLIN. 
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A CORREOT DIAGRAM. 


Isent you by train a diagram of the 
houses of James and William Donnelly. 
It will be found as correct as it was pos- 
sible to get it, the loeation of the bodies 
having been supplied me by the Whalens, 
who were the first to visit the soane aftar 
the tragedy, and by the boy Oonners. It 
will Tasterlally assist the reader in form- 
ing an opinion in regard to the terrible 
affair, the particulars of which, as des- 
cribed in yesterday's issue, will be fresh 


in the minde of your readers. The fol- 
lowing is the 


Diagram of James Donnelly’s 
House. 


NORTH. 


| #| 
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Gate. 

Front Door. 

Stairs up which Bridget pone ran. 

Room in which James Dennelly and the 
boy slept. 

Mrs. Donnelly and Bridget’s room. 

Thomas Donnelly’s room. 

The Kitchen Stove. : 

Where James and Bridget Donnelly’s 
bodies lay. 

® Where Thomas’ body lay. 

1© Mrs. Donnelly’s body. 

11 Barns. 

12 Schoolhouse in which the Vigilance Com- 

mittes met. 


me 
13 Pool of Blood. 


Yan Pobre 


levity, more characteristic of an orgy than a solemn judicial inquiry. The 
jurymen, however, warmly resent this imputation, saying that the ruction 
complained of must have been taken part in by the Constables on duty. 
However it was is of no consequence. The matter is only referred to here as 
it is an element in the case. Next morning the jury returned a verdict : 


‘That the deceased came to their death at the hands of some person or 
persons unknown.” 


Some such verdict was expected on two grounds—Ist, because it was 
thought a Biddulph jury would not pronounce against any of the residents in 
connection with the case, and 2nd, because after the second adjournment, 
the Crown authorities in London, by direction of the Provincial Government, 
took charge of the matter magisterially. This investigation was actually well 
in progress when the Coroner’s inquest was concluded. 


BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 


At the investigation before the Magistrates, Squires John Peters and 
Fisher, which extended over many days, a large amount of evidence was 
taken. The Crown was represented by Mr. Chas. Hutchinson, assisted by 
Mr. E. Meredith; and the defence conducted by Mr. Hugh Macmahon, Q.C., 
who had associated with him Mr. W. R. Meredith, Q. C., and Jas. Magee. 

The following evidence was given by John O’Connor, the little boy whe 
witnessed the murder and burning of the Donnellys : 


Johnny O’Connor testified—I live with my father and mother; my 
father’s name is Michael O’Connor; I was acquainted with Mr. James Don- 
nelly and his family, who lived in the towaship of Biddulph; I went to Mr. 
James Donnelly’s house on the evening of the murder; I went with Mr. Don- 
nelly ana Thos. Donnelly, and went there for the purpose of minding the 
pigs while they were in Granton; John and Tom put the horse in after I got 
there; they came in the house, sat down, ate a few apples, talked for a while, 
and then after supper John put the harness on the horse and went to get the 
cutter to go to Granton next day; then we went out to feed the pigs; Tom 
gave me the blanket to put on the horse, and a whip to keep the pigs away; 
then we fed the horse, done up the chores and went into the house; then we 
got a few more apples, and the old man and I went to bed in the front room; 
Bridget and the old woman were in the house beside Tom and I; they stayed 
in the kitchen; after that we went to bed, and I think Jim Feely came in; I 
heard his voice; the old man and I went to bed together; Bridget and the old 
woman always slept in the middle room next to us; Tom slept in the kitchen, 
where there was a bed-room; I went to sleep after I heard Jim Feely talking; 
Tom wanted me to go to bed with him, but the old man said, ‘‘ come to bed 
with me;” after I went to sleep I waked up between twelve and two o’clock; 
I know it was two o’clock when I went over to Whalen’s; the old man waked 
me when he was getting up; I saw James Carroll standing in the room door 
holding a candle for the old man to get up; the old man asked what he had 
against him now, and he (Carroll) said he had another charge against him; 
then, when the old man got dressed, he was looking for his grey coat; it was 
under my head, and I said, ‘here it is,” and he took it; then the old man 
went out in the kitchen and asked Tom if he was handcuffed, and Tom said, 
“Yes, he thinks he’s smart;’ Tom said, ‘‘read the warrant,” and in a 
minute a crowd rushed in and started hammering him with sticks; I was 
still lying in bed when they came in, and then I jumped out and crawled 
under the bed, but when I saw Bridget run up-stairs I ran after her; when 
they rushed in I got under the bed; from where I was lying under the bed I 
could see out into the front room; the bed was near the end of the room, 
opposite the door; I saw Bridget running across towards the stairs and got 
out and followed her; the people were in the kitchen; I saw her run from the 
kitchen; she was at the stairs door when I saw her; I could only see the front 
of the stairs from where I lay; when in bed I could see a couple of the steps, 
but no more; I first saw her at the door of the stairway; after I got to the 
door she shut it, and I ran back; the light of the candle showed light in the 
front room; the candle was in the kitchen; Tom ran out the front door after 
I got under the bed again, and then they caught him there and hammered 
him with sticks; I don’t know how many followed him outside, but heard 
them hammer him with sticks; they carried him in and threw him down at 
the front door; I could see his feet out of the door; I could hear something 
rattle when they threw him down; one fellow said, ‘‘ hit that fellow on the 
head and break his skull open;” then some one hit him three or four blows 
on the head with a spade; I saw the spade when they were carrying it along 
past the door; they had the candle, and one fellow said, ‘‘fetch the candle 
here;” then they did something to him, and I saw John Purtell and Thomas 
Ryder as I looked out from under the bed; I knew Purtell and Ryder well, 
and also Carroll; when I saw them they were standing around Tom; I saw 
one dressed in women’s clothes, and a couple with their faces blackened, but 
the three I mentioned had not their faces blackened at all; then one of them 
asked, ‘‘where is Bridget?” and another said, ‘‘she is up-stairs;” one of 
them said, ‘‘ where is the girl?” then a lot of them went up-stairs, but I 
heard no noise; they came down again and put coal oil on the bed; one of 
them said, ‘the coal oil will burn off and not take fire at all;” I knew it 
was coal oil by what they said; they had a lamp which they laid down on 
the window; when the bed was set on fire they all ran out; I was under the 
bed; I got out from under the bed, got my coat and tried to quench the fire, 


but I did not succeed; then I looked out and saw Tom | in the room 

the old woman near the kitchen door; I tramped on pas went out; if ae 
Tom lying in the front room, but saw none of the others; the two I saw were 
breathing, but I was too much frightened to see what state they were in; I 
then ran over to Mr. Whalen’s, who lives a little up across the road, about 
fifty yards from Donnelly’s house; I rapped at the door, and Mrs. Whalen 
said, ‘‘who’s there?” and I said, ‘‘Mr. O’Connor’s boy;” she was up at the 
time, and I whispered to her that Donnelly’s house was on fire; the door 
shook when I knocked, and I pushed it open; then Mr. Whalen got up and 
told me I was dreaming; I said a whole lot of men had come in and hunted 


the Donnellys out, and I thought the old woman and Tom were killed; I did 
not know that the old man and Bridget were killed at that time; I told them 
a lot of things which I can’t remember now, for I was very much frightened; 
I told them to call up the boys; I meant Joe and Will; she said, ‘‘no, if 
they went over there they’d get killed;” then old Mr Whalen put on his 
boots and went down to Jack Whalen’s; Jack lives on the same side of the 
road and not far away; I staid in the house until he came back, and when 
Joe and I went over to the fire the old man and Jack were there; Mrs. 
Whalen gave me a pair of shoes and a pair of stockings; [ had run over bare- 
footed; when we got over there the whole place was in a blaze; we staid 
there for a while, and Mr. Whalen said he thought he saw one of the bodies 
inside; then we went around to the front door, saw a big patch of blood, and 
went back to Mr. Whalen’s again; then Mrs. Whalen put me up to bed, but 
it was not daylight yet; I staid there until about seven o’clock, or near eight, 
when we got up, and after breakfast went over to Donnelly’s; the house was 
burnt down, and we saw four burnt bodies on the ground; I could not dis- 
tinguish who they were; then Joe and I got a horse and came up home to 
Lucan; I found my father and mother there; I first saw my two brothers, 
who came out to put the horse in; I went alone to Lucan; I went in the 
house, where I saw my father and mother and three sisters; my mother 
started laughing when she saw me with a big hat on my head; Theressa 
Whalen gave me the hat; she asked me where my overcoat was, and I said 
it was burnt; she asked, ‘‘ Oh, is the barns burnt?” and I said, *‘no, Tom 
and Bridget, and the old man and woman are killed and burnt with the 
house;” then my father went up town and told the people all around the 
town; after I came back from town the second time | told my mother all 
about it, and mentioned the three names; I told her nearly all when I came 
home; I was with my father nearly all the time, but went into John Fox’s 
on the way home; my father was with me every other place; I think I told 
Carroll’s name to Mr. and Mrs. Whalen; when I came home my mother asked 
me if I knew any of them; I did not tell her for a long time, and asked her 
at last if I told her whether she would not tell any one else; when pa came 
in she told him; I refused to tell my mother the names because I did not 
want her to tell any one; I don’t know why I did not want her to tell any 
one, but I did not want to get into trouble; when the crowd left Donnelly’s 
house they went out the kitchen door, in the direction ot the school house; I 
could hear their voices; I saw one of the sticks out from under the bed; they 
were cordwood sticks whittled off at the handle; the bottom end was chopped 
and the sides were sharped. 


To Mr. Macmahon—I had slept at Donnelly’s before, and was in the 
habit of going there; I slept there when they were at Granton before; I don’t 
know how long before, but think about a week; I slept with the old man 
and Jack at that time; there was a bed in the kitchen at that time; I don’t 
know when Feely went away; I went to sleep a short time after getting in 
bed; the old man went to bed first, and I slept next the wall; the head of 
the bed was towards the front of the house, and there were no curtains 
around it; the first I heard was the old man getting up, but he did not call 
to me; I was quite awake; the old man never spoke to me, nor I did not 
speak to him, while he was dressing; James Carroll was standing at the 
door, but was not there when I awoke; Carroll was in the front room, and 
the old man said, ‘‘ Hold the light here while I dress;” he did not call him 
by name; I heard Tom talking to old Mrs. Donnelly in the kitchen at the 
same time; I could not hear what they were talking about; Mrs. Donnelly 
got up, I think, to start the fire, for she called Bridget to get up and help 
light the fire; I think it was the Donnellys who lit the candles; the candles 
were on the kitchen table; I only think it was one of the Donnellys who lit 
the candle; I saw the light in the front room from the kitchen; when the 
old man got up he staid in the room to dress himself, and did not go out 


until he had got on his clothes; I do not know all the Carrolls in that neigh- 
borhood; I know James Carroll very well, and saw him at the door; he was 
in the front room whistling before he came to the door; I don’t know where 
Carroll got the candle; the old man never asked me to get up and dress; 
I never said the old man asked me to get up and dress; I do not remem- 
ber telling the Coroner and the jury so at Lucan; when the old 
man got up he threw the clothes upon me; I looked right at Carroll and 
recognized him; he was at the door when the old man asked for his coat; he 
called out, ‘‘ Does any one know where my Coat 18 ?” and Mrs. Donnelly 
answered that she did not; I rose up and found that the coat was under my 
head; Carroll was in the front room when the old man came to get his coat; 
I did not see him put on his coat in the bedroom; I saw Carroll walking 
around the room with his cap on; it was a black felt hat; I don’t know 
whether he had an overcoat on or not; he had a black coat on, but I don’t 
iknow whether it was an overcoat; he had on grey pants; they were made of 
flannel; I only said he had on grey pants at the inquest; I often saw them 
on him, and knew them to be the same; when I lifted up my head to get the 
old man’s coat I could see into the front room; 1 don’t think I saw Carroll 
then; he could have seen me; I don’t know whether Carroll | knew me; I 
knew he was a constable, because I heard about him arresting people; I 


THE DONNELLY 
TRAGEDY 


The Prisoners Before the Superior 
Common Law Courts. 


APPLICATION FOR A CHANGE OF VENUE 


The Case to be Argued at Osgoode Hall 
on Tuesday. 


How the Vigilants Look—They Are in Excel- 
lent Health and Spirits—Their Removal 
to the York County Gaol. 


The Biddulph prisoners are now in this city, 
the Crown officers having decided on making 
another application for a change of venue — this 
time before the Superior Common Law Courts at 
Osgoode Hall — being still of opinion that a fair, 
impartial, and unprejudiced trial cannot be had 
in the county of Middlesex. 

ARRIVAL OF THE ALLEGED MURDERERS 

The prisoners came down from London on the 
10:20 Great Western Railway train on Monday 
morning, being in charge of Sheriff Glass and 
County Constables Craig, Glass, Young, Smith, 
and Beach. They had a car all to themselves, and 
seemed to enjoy the trip, which is the first any of 
them has ever made to Toronto. The party 
disembarked at the Union Station, where a small 
crowd had gathered to witness their arrival. First 
to appear on the platform were John Kennedy 
and John Purtell, handcuffed together, then 
came Martin McLaughlin and Thomas Ryder, 
and James Carroll and James Ryder, Jr. brought 
up the rear. The men were dressed in their best 
clothes, and were looking much better than they 
did at the Assizes five weeks ago. Pushing 
through the eager gazing spectators, constables 
and prisoners entered hacks and were immediate- 
ly driven to Osgoode Hall. 


THE DONNELLY HOMESTEAD 
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LN | 
Proclamation 


(L.8.] D. A. MACDONALD. 
OANADA, 
PROVINOK OF ONTARIO, 


VICTORIA, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, etc. etc. etc. 


PROCLAMATION 


To all to whom those presents shall come or whom 


the same may concern — Greeting: — 


O. Mowat, (Attorney General) Whereas James Don- 
nelly, Judith Donnelly, Thomas Donnelly, Bridget Don- 
nelly and John Donnelly, lately residents of the 
Township of Biddulph, in the County of Middlesex, 
were foully murdered upon the morning of Wednesday, 


the fourth of February last. 


NOW KNOW YE that the sum of FOUR THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS will be paid by the Province of On- 
tario as a reward to such person or persons as shall 
hereafter give such information as will lead to the con- 
viction of the murderers of the said James Donnelly, 
Judith Donnelly, Thomas Donnelly, Bridget Donnelly 
and John Donnelly; Provided always, that in case the 
information given does not lead to the conviction of all 
persons by whom the said murders were committed, 
such proportion of the reward will be paid as may by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council be deemed just; and 
that in case more persons than one claim to be entitled 
to the said reward, or to share therein, the decision of 
the Attorney General of Ontario as to the respective 
rights of the claimants shall be final and conclusive; and 
that all claims shall be filed with the Provincial 
Secretary within such time as may be hereafter limited 


for that purpose, public notice thereof being given. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, We have caused these 
Our Letters to be made Patent, and the Great Seal of 
Our said Province of Ontario to be hereunto affixed; 
WITNESS, The Honourable DONALD ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Lieutenant Governor of Our Province 
of Ontario, at Our Government House, in Our City of 
TORONTO, in our said Province, this EIGHTEENTH 
day of MARCH, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty, and in the Forty-third year of 


Our Reign. 


By Command, 


ARTHUR S. HARDY 


Provincial Secretary 


think there were about twenty of them ran into the house; I saw them from 

under the bed, when they were looking at Tom; I don’t know how many 

came in afterwards; I only saw one of them dressed in women’s clothes; I 
had just got under the bed, and ran out when Bridget came to the stairs; the 
old man and woman, Tom and Bridget were all in the kitchen; Bridget came 
from the kitchen to run up-stairs; there was no one in the front room when 

Bridget ran up-stairs; I went right back into the room and got under the 

bed behind a clothes basket; it was one of these big baskets, a little lower 
than the bed-cords; there was about half a foot between the bed and the 
basket; when I ran back there was no lamp in the front bedroom; they had 
a candle lit in the kitchen; the Donnellys had two glass lamps, but none of 
them were lit the night before; I could see Tom’s feet at the door, and heard 
him groaning; I don’t know how many ran after him; they knocked him 
down outside, and after carrying him in threw him on the floor; I could not 
see whether it was a candle or a lamp they had; they had a candle when 
Tom was thrown down; I could not see up high enough to see the candle 
unless I got from under the bed; I saw John Purtell and Thomas Ryder 
there; I have no doubt about it being them; I think they were taking off the 
handcuffs when they were around him; I could see the light shining, but 
cannot say how high they were holding it; the day after the murder, when I 
went to Lucan, no one spoke to me about the handcuffs; nothing was said 
about taking the handcuffs off Tom; Purtell was standing right beside Tom’s 
body then; he was standing up straight; knew Purtell and Ryder very well; 
knew them just as well as I did Carroll; Tom Ryder had on a peaked cap, 

but I did not notice his clothes; it was a cloth cap, but I didn’t notice the 
color; the lugs (or earlaps) around it were cloth, but I don’t know whether 
the rest of it was cloth;,the earlaps were up, not down over his ears; they 
were tied up over the top of the cap, and he wore it just the same as he had 
worn it before at Lucan, where I had seen him have it on before; the lugs 
went from the peak around behind the ears; I was not cold in bed that 
night; I knew Tom Ryder by his whiskers and face, and noticed him by the 
light of the candle; I peeped out from behind the clothes basket and saw 
Tom Ryder [witness here pointed Ryder out from among the prisoners]; I 
did not see Carroll then at all; I did not see any lamp lit at that time, but 
think it was a candle, as a candle had been lit previously; it did not show 
very much light; one of them asked, when they were all standing around, 
‘‘ Where is the girl ?”; I don’t know who it was; I did not hear Purtell or 
Ryder say a word then, nor doing anything; I looked out at the side of the 
basket at that time, having got my head down by the side of it; I could not 
tell whether it was a candle or a lamp, but I think it was a candle; once 
when I looked out I saw Purtell and Ryder, but did not see them after; I 
just looked out from behind the basket, and instantly drew my head back 
again; a lot of them went up-stairs, and I looked to see if Purtell and Ryder 
were gone; neither of these two were disguised; I think I saw two with 
their faces blackened; I am positive I saw one; one of them was dressed in 
woman’s clothes; I did not see his face, and can’t tell whether his face was 
blackened or whether he had a false face on; he was a middling tall person, 
but I am not sure if he had whiskers; 1 did not recognize the other man 
with the blackened face; he had a long overcoat on—-a grey one; I did not 
see his trousers, nor could not tell whether he had a cap on or not; I don’t 
know that I ever told anybody that a number had their faces blackened; L 
never told Patrick Whalen that; I was very much frightened when I went 
to Whalen’s, but stayed up for a while after being there; I slept there with 
Joe Whalen, but I did not talk to him about the matter after we had gone 
to bed; we had no talk in bed about what took place at the Donnellys’; we 
slept till eight o’clock, and had breakfast with the family; I did talk with 
Mrs. Whalen about the murder at breakfast; quite a number of people came 
in, and Jack Whalen came there with a pony after we had breakfast; John 
Carroll, one of the Sullivans, one of the Pattons and John Carroll’s wife came 
to Whalen’s after breakfast; I don’t know if John Carroll is related to James; 
I won’t be positive if I mentioned Jim Carroll’s name, but I think I did; I 
knew that Purtell and Ryder had been at the Donnellys’ before this, as I 
recognized them; if I mentioned Carroll’s name to Whalen I was not afraid 
of doing so; I thought it was proper for me to do so, if I did it; if I did so, it 
was because I wanted Carroll punished for the crime; I never told Whalen 
of it, though; I wanted them all punished for it; I was afraid to tell Whalen 
about Purtell and Ryder being there, but I wasn’t about telling him of Car- 
roll; I can’t tell why I was afraid to do so; I was not particularly afraid of 
any one, but I thought if I told about Purtell and Ryder they would do some- 
thing to me; I think that Carroll would do something to me just as quick as 
any other one; I don’t remember telling Patrick Whalen that a number of 
them had blackened faces, with women’s clothes on; only one had women’s 
clothes on, and only one had a blackened face; if I told Whalen or his wife 
that there were a number there with blackened faces and women’s clothes, it 
was not the truth; I don’t know the time we started from Donnelly’s; we 
arrived home about noon; I met Bill Simpson on the road; he was peddling 
ashes; we both stopped at the same time; he came out of the side-road, and 
was going in an opposite direction from Lucan; I told him about the affair, 
and how the Donnellys were burnt up, after he had asked me where I had 

got the cap; I told him that four of them were killed and burned up, and 

that Jack was shot; Simpson asked me if I was in the house, and asked me 

if I knew any one who was in the house; I told him that I didn’t recognize 

any one; I did not tell him that I was in such a position that I could not see; 

I told him that I was behind the basket, and that I could not see; that was 

another lie; I drove for home then; previous to getting home I met a little 

Toohey boy; he is about as big as me; he asked me-who had been burned, 

and I told him; he never asked me that; my mother asked me when I got 

home where I got the cap, and laughed at me; I did not get any dinner all 

day; I went into Mr. Porte’s office; Mr. Porte, George Chris, Mrs. Fitzgerald 


and the girl were there; I had no conversation with Porte about the matter; 
I don’t know if father telegraphed to London about the murder, but I had 
not told him at this time who did it; we then went to Crunnican’s; John 
Ryan and Mr. Crunnican and two other men were there; no one asked me 
who was there, and I did not tell any one; I went to John Fox’s store after 
that alone; three or four people were there; Robert Fox and Wm. Sadler 
were present; I did not stay there very long; Mr. John Fox did not com- 
mence talking to me right away; he asked me where I was, and I told him I 
was under the bed behind the clothes basket; I don’t think he asked me who 
were in the house when the deed was committed; I don’t remember Mr. Fox 
asking me any other question. 

_ Mr. Macmahon—I want you to tell me exactly what you know about 
this. You have a good memory, and I don’t suppose you want any of the 
prisoners punished if they are not guilty. 

Witness replied that he did not, but that if he told them that he did 
not know who were in the house it was not the truth. 


Witness continued—I went home a short time afterwards after standing 
at Stanley’s store; young Willy Stanley talked to me about it, but I told him 
I did not know who they were that did the deed; that was another lie; I did 
not want to tell, and my father told me not to tell anything at all about it; 
this was before 1 went up town; I had not told him who the fellows were at 
that time; he asked me and I did not tell him; I told him I did not know 
who they were ; father urged me to tell it I knew any of them, and I said I 
didn’t know any of them; I am notin the habit of telling untruths to him 
but I did not want him to go telling it all round; I did not want to tell a 
falsehood, but I didn’t want him to go around telling all about it; I went 
right home after leaving the crossing; I saw Mrs. Gleeson and Mr. Hodgins, 
and some boys at that place; they just talked about it; I had no dinner until 
evening; after awhile I told my mother about the affair; there was a big 
crowd around before I went home; I did not see any of the Donnellysin town 
that day; I told my mother not to tell father if I told her, and she said she 
wouldn’t; I then told her the names of James Carroll, Tom Ryder and John 
Partell as having been there ; I previously told her that I did not know who 
they were; I knew Carroll had given my sister a subpeena in regard to the 
burning of Ryder’s barns; the Donnellys were charged with that offence, 
and my sister had slept at Donnelly’s a couple of nights before the barns 
were burned; I have no feeling in the slightest against Carroll; I never heard 
the Donnellys say anything good or bad about him; I once heard old man 
Donnelly say that he had seen Carroll fetching Mr. Whalen up ina buggy the 
day of the examination; I don’t know whether Carroll was a good man or 
not; I saw a number of other people in the house who had no disguise at all; 
I don’t know all the people along the line; I go to the Biddulph church 
mostly every Sunday; I know most of the people by sight; they come from 
all over; some from Irishtown as well ; I don’t know whether the people who 
were not disguised at Donnelly’s house were ever recognized by me at church; 
I saw portions of their cheeks on the morning of the murder; I don’t think I 
ever saw any of the people who were not disguised in church; I might have 
recognized them if they had been in the habit of going to that church ; I told 
mother about Purtell and Ryder at the same time as I did about Carroll; I 
did not see any of the Donnellys until after the corpse of John Donnelly was 
brought to our house ; | saw Wm. and Mrs. Wm. Donnelly at our house that 


night; Patrick Donnelly asked me on Thursday morning if I knew any of.. 


them; I told him I didn’t, and this was after I had told my mother that I 
did know three of them; I did not tell him any reason why I did not recog- 
nize more of the men; I told Constables Pope aad Hodge ot the three fellows’ 
names; my father and mother and Helen Carter and my two sisters were 
there; they (the constables) told me not to tell any one about it; my sister 
told me that John Partell was at the wake at our house, but I did not see 
him there; I went to the funeral, but did not see him there; 1 saw his 
brother, Tom Purtell, at the funeral. 


Re-examined by Mr. Hutchinson—The reason I had for not telling the 
people the names of the parties was because I was afraid of getting into trou- 
ble; afraid they would haul me up and the constable would arrest me; that 
was my own idea; no one put it in my head; Mrs. Whalen told me I would 
he hauled up as a witness; when I went over to her house, and when I was 
telling her about what had happened; I did not tell her the names when she 
told me that; she said I would be hauled up as a witness because I was in the 


house at the time; that frightened me a little, and that was the reason why I 
denied knowing the parties who were there; nobody else said anything to me 
about this at that time that I remember of ; it was after I had told her that 
James Carroll was there that she said I might be brought up as a witness; it 
was in the morning before I left their house that she told me that; we were 
talking about it at the time; her daughter and two sons were present at the 
time; the old man was not there then; I had not seen Simpson until after I 
had been told by Mrs. Whalen that I would be a witness; I was afraid of 
being called as a witness, and that was the reason I did not tell the people I 
met as to who were the parties who committed the murder; when I went to 
father’s house I told them all the story with the exception of the names ; 
my father told me not to say anything about it at all, as we were going up ¥ 
town; he did not say why he did not want me to tell, but replied that te 
better not say anything about it for a couple of days till he would see abou 

it: I saw Mr. Porte, but he never said anything to me; he talked to my 
father, but did not ask me any questions about the matter ; mother did not 

ive me any warning about this. 
‘ To Mr. Macmahon—The persons who were at Donnelly’s besides Partell, 
Ryder aud Carroll were grown up men, but I did not recognize any of them. 


THE EOL CONNORS, 


We herewith givea representation of the 
boy Connors ashe appeared at the door of 
Mr, Whalen, after escaping from the burn- 
ing building where the murder had been 
committed. It can be relied upon as ac- 
curate. The boy stood for his picture, 
which was taken by Mr. Tom, the photo- 
grapher, especially for the Ap ERTISER. 
The dresa and general appesiance is pre- 
cisely ason the eventful might. It will be 
seen that the picture is that of an intelli: 
geat lad, and when he is placed on the 
witness stand it will be found that he can 

ive a connected and detailed account of the 
great tragedy with which he was aasoci- 
ated. 
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THE BIDDULPH TRAGEDY 


William Donnelly’s House 

In this unassuming dwelling the cold- 
blooded murder of John Donnelly took 
place, the history of which will be told in the 
witness box this morning. To the right of the 
house runs the lane, leading to the door 
through which the fatal shot was fired, when 
the murdered Jack arose to answer the Tap- 
ping. A large tree has been omitted in the cut 
through a crotch in which the gun is supposed 
to have rested. The glass door to the left leads 
to the room where Wm. Donnelly slept, while 
the room opposite the little tree to the right 
faced the window in Jack Donnelly’s room. 
The front wing is unoccupied. The diagram 
and measurements of the house have already 
been given, together with a full description of 
its surroundings. 


To Mr. Macmahon—The basket was near the head of the bed, and when 
I was behind it 1 was close up to the wall; I recognized the stick that had 
been used; it was a piece of cordwood, and appeared to have been whittled; 
there was nothing in the basket. 


This concluded the testimony of Johnny O’Connor, who was on the wit- 
ness stand for three hours and forty minutes, during one hour and a-half cf 
which he was subjected to a rigid cross-examination. 


William Donnelly, sworn.—I live at Whalen’s Corners, in the township 
of Biddulph, and am the eldest son living of the late James Donnelly; I recol- 
lect the night my father and brother John were killed; I was at home that 
night; my missus, young James Keefe and John Kennedy, sr., were there at 
the house before dark; Martin Hogan, my brother John and my wife re- 
mained all night; John came about dark; he brought a pony and harness for 
the purpose of getting a cutter to take Mr. Macdermid to Granton next day; 
I went to bed at half-past twelve, after showing Hogan and my brother John 
where to sleep; Hogan did not want to stay, but was persuaded by John; my 
wife had gone to bed about nine o’olock. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Were you disturbed during the night? Witness—Yes, 

Mr. H.—About what time? Witness—About twenty-seven minutes 
after two. , 

Mr. H.—How were you disturbed? Witness—By John coming out of 
his room and going through mine into the kitchen. 

Mr. H —Then John slept in—. Witness—In the room off mine; he had 
to pass through mine to get into the kitchen. 

Mr. H.—You were disturbed by John going out, eh? Witness —Yes; 
he spoke as he went through. 

Mr. H.—Was that the first you heard? Witness—Yes; his bedroom 
was against the gate, and he would see and hear anyone before I would. 

[Witness here explained by means of a diagram the location of the differ- 
ent rooms, and the route John must have taken to get out. ] 

Mr. H.—Did you speak to him as he went out? Witness—No; he said, 
‘I want to see who is rapping at the door and calling fire;” he did not wait, 
but opened the kitchen door. 

Mr. H.—Well, what occurred at the kitchen door? Witness—There 
were parties there, and I heard them say, ‘‘ Fire! fire! Open the door, 
Will!” 

Mr. H.—Did you hear them before the door was opened? Witness— 


Yes, ; 

Mr. H.—What was it you heard? Witness—‘‘ Fire! fire! Open the 
door, Will !” 

Mr. H.—Did you hear the door open? Witness—Yes; and I heard two 
shots fired in rapid succession, almost together. 

Mr. H.—What then? Witness—John fell back against the door of my 
bedroom, leading to the kitchen [explained the position on diagram]; I knew 
he fell that way because his head came back against the door. 

Mr. H.—What did he say? Witness—He said, ‘‘ Will, Will, I’m shot; 
may the Lord have mercy on my soul !” 

Mr. H.—What happened after that? Witness—Hogan said, ‘‘ Lay 
quiet; we will all be killed.” 

Mr. H.-—Where was Hogan? Witness—He was in his own bedroom, 
but out of bed; immediately after John fell there were seven shots fired. 

Mr. H.—Let us take one thing at atime. Hogan was near the door, and 
spoke to you from the room? Witness—Yes; his bed was almost against the 
door that came into my room; Hogan said, ‘‘ It is you they want.” 

Mr. H.—Did you hear any other shots besides those mentioned? Wit- 
ness— Yes; I heard seven fired in front of the house. 

Mr, H.—Whereabouts were they fired? Witness—More in the direction 
of the big gate; there are two gates, one a small one, and the other a large 
one for teams to come in. 

Mr, H.—What did they sound like? Witness—Like revolver shots; 
they were fired one after another, and although I would not swear to there 
having been seven, I was satisfied at the time that there were that many. 

Mr. H.—What were the shots like that were fired at John? Witness— 
Very loud report; they were almost fired together, and could hardly be dis- 
tinguished; the gun was almost in the house, because the smell of powder 
rushed into my bedroom; I was lying in bed next a door, the top part of 
which was glass [explained in diagram]; my wife was in bed on the front 
side. 

Mr. H.—Well, what was the next thing? Witness—I turned the corner 
of the blind and looked out 

Mr. H.—What did you see? Witness—I saw John Kennedy, James 
Carroll and James Ryder, jr. 

Mr. H.—Where were they? Witness—They were standing in front of this 
window where I was; (diagram again produced); Kennedy was standing 
within two or three feet of the door; Carroll was standing with Ryder about 
nine feet from me ; there were three others beside the fence whom I could 
not distinguish ; but I took them to be Michael Heenan, Pat Ryder, jr., and 
Wm. Carroll ; they were outside the fence, and I would not ewear to them ; 
the biggest man had something around him. 

Mr. H.—Do you speak positively of Kennedy, James Carroll and James 
Ryder? Witness—Yes, sir. 

Mr. H.—Are these persons well known to you? Witness—Yes ; I have 
known two of them as long as Ican remember; I have known Ryder since 
he was born, and Kennedy is my brother-in-law. 


Mr. H.—How long have you known James Carroll? Witness—Two or 
three years, 

Mr. H.—Were you well acquainted with him? Witness—Yes, too well. 

Mr. H.—Why do you say too well? Witness—Because he has been drag- 
ging us around the country since a year ago last October ; he began a year 
ago the 14th of last October and has hardly ceased since. 

Mr. H. What do you mean by “‘ dragging us?’’ Witness—I mean he was 
getting us arrested all the time, and when he became constable he carried it 
on still; he arrested my brother on a charge he had been acquitted on by 
four magistrates and Squire Peters in London, 


__ Mr. H.—He was very unfriendly? Witness—Yes ; there wasa bad feel- 
ing on the part of Carroll towards us, which he showed every chance he 
could get. 


Mr. H.—Had he shown this before he was appointed constable as well 
as afterwards? Witness—Yes. 

Mr. H.—How about Kennedy ; what was the feeling there? Witness— 
He seemed to go with Carroll all the time, and acted as a sort of deputy- 
constable ; he came to my father’s house once to help Carroll search. 

Mr. H.— Has there been any cordiality between you? Witness—No; 
we have been bad friends ever since I got married to his sister. 

Mr. H. Had you any positive quarrel with him. Witness—Yes ; when 
we had an argument once in Lucan, and have been bad friends ever since. 

Mr. H.—Well, what occurred after you heard that? Witness—The 
missus said she would get up if she was shot, that John was choking with 
the blood coming out of his mouth. 

Mr. H.—What then? Witness—She got up and lit a light. 

Mr. H.—Now, then, when she did that, were these parties around the 
house? Witness—I don’t know ; she looked out with the light in the house, 
but saw nobody. 

Mr. H.—Did you hear anything when your wife got up? Witness— 
Yes ; Carroll said something, either ‘‘ what next” or ‘‘ what’s best.” 

Mr. H.—Who was he apparently speaking to? Witness—To Kennedy 
and Ryder. 

Mr. H.—Did you hear anythingelse? Witness—Yes; there were some 
words by parties outside the fence, but I could not hear what they were. 

Mr. H.—Was there any reply to that? Witness—Yes ; Kennedy said, 
‘‘ Brother-in-law is easy atlast !”” Whenever he was making fun of mein a 
crowd he called me brother-in-law ; I was satisfied then that Hogan’s words 
were right, that it was me they wanted, and that they thought I was the one 
shot. 

Mr. H.—Did you keep peeping out of this blind? Witness—Yes; but 
the missus turned down the bed and got out. 

Mr. H.—To what extent did you turn back the blind? Witness—just a 
little piece. 

Mr. H.—Just sufficient to see out? 

Mr. Macmahon objected to that form of a question. 

Witness—It was turned back sufficiently to see out. 

Mr. H.—What then? Witness—The missus took the light into the 
kitchen. 

Mr. H.—Did you see others besides those referred to? Witness— Yes; 
in the direction of the big gate, but I could not see who they were. 

Mr. H.—Did you hear them speak? Witness—I could hear a conversa- 
tion, but could not tell what they said. 

Mr. H.—Were you able in any way to distinguish any of the other par- 
ties than those you have mentioned? Witness—Yes; when they were hol- 
lowing ‘‘ Fire !” and ‘Open the door, Will!” I recognized the voices of 
Martin McLoughlin and young Patrick Ryder. 

Mr. H.—Do you speak positively, or to the best of your knowledge? 
Witness—No; I speak positively. 

Mr. H.—Are you well acquainted with Martin McLoughlin? Witness— 
Yes; 1 have known him as long as I have known anybody; I was raised 
within one lot of him. 

Mr. H.—Were they speaking loud? Witness—Yes; they were saying, 
‘Fire! fire! Open the door, Will!” ; they were speaking in a voice like 
one giving an alarm. 

Mr. H.—Did they raise their voices? Witness—They were above the 
regular conversation; I distinguished the voices without any difficulty. 

Mr. H.—Were you very well acquainted with James Ryder? Witness— 


Yes; I knew him since he was born, and knew his father before he was mar- 
ried. : 

Mr. H.—Then your wife lit a lamp? Witness—No, a candle; she went 
into the kitchen where John was, and was pulling him in towards my room; 
she said, ‘‘Oh, Lord, he’s dying !” by this time Hogan was up and dragged 
him into my room; the missus got a piece of blessed candle, and Hogan held 
it in his hand until he died. 

Mr. H.—How long was it before he died? Witness—About five 
minutes, ue ; 

Mr. H.—Did you get up to see where he was injured ? Witness—No; 
Hogan kept telling me to keep still or we would all be killed; he said, ‘If 
they find out that it was not you they shot, they will come back and kill you 
and me too.” : ; 

Mr. H.—How long did you remain that way? Witness—I did not look 
out the window until about four o’clock ; I whispered to the missus to look 
at the clock when John died, and she came back and said it wanted a minute 
to half-past two ; when I saw Kennedy it was pretty light; as light as at 
five, when I could see a pump sixteen rods away ; the snow on the ground 
made it light, but when it was snowing at four it was not so light ; I got out 
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JOHN DONNELLY, 
PROFILE VIEW IN LIFE, 


of bed a little before daylight ; during all the night my brother John was 
lying dead in the room, his head at the foot of my bed and his feet against 
his bedroom doom ; Hogan had drawn him there and he was quite dead ; I 
got up a little before daylight ; my wife and Hogan were there with John in 
the same room ; we were all there together; the missus got up, and, with 
Hogan, put on a fire ; it was maybe five minutes after the shooting that 
just when they said he was dead that my wife looked at the clock ; all this 
time I had never looked at John at all; I got over just a little before day- 
light ; at five o’clock when I looked out it was just as light as at half past 
two; I got up just before daylight and called Blackwell ; I opened the 
kitchen door first and looked at the tracks; there was about six feet of a 
roof projecting over the door, and the snow did not blow in there; outside this 
door there were the tracks of a pair of boots and a pair of overshoes; there 
was snow on this platform under the roof. 


Mr. H.—How do account for the snow being there? Witness—It had 
been there since a previous fall of snow ; there was no fresh snow on the 
boards ; the kitchen door faces to the south, but I can’t say from which di- 
rection the wind was coming ; one of these tracks—one of the boots which 
had no overshoes on—slipped apparently about three feet towards the house ; 
it was a small-sized boot, about No. 8, but pretty wide, and the overshoes 
were apparently very wide ; I could not tell, after the tracks left the front 
of my room, whether they were those of overshoes or boots, owing to the 
fall of snow, which partially covered up the tracks; it had snowed a good 
deal that night ; the tracks of the overshoes were across the top of the well, 
towards the big gate, on the side road, while the others went around the end 
of the house, towards the front ; there were tracks all through the garden 
into the stable ; an iron bar which fastened the door of the stable, in which 
was a stallion, was taken out, and stood up against the wall; a pitchfork 
was also taken from the stable, and thrown on the dung heap; there were 
no tracks to the window of the kitchen where John’s body lay ; there were 
tracks all through Mr. Walker’s garden ; he lives to the north of me; there 
were tracks to all the other windows in the house, except the one stated; I 
observed the tracks in the morning, and believed the parties had trampled 
the snow so as to hide up any clue to their identity ; there was about twenty 
feet packed and tramped around the house; the front of Mr. Blackwell’s 
house, south of me, was also tramped down ; I looked out of the door, and 
calling Blackwell, the latter came to me; when I first called him he was 
partially dressed ; Blackwell, Hogan and a number of people were ae | 
at the tracks, as well as others; when Blackwell opened the kitchen door 


asked him if he had heard the noise; I subsequently got the pony and went 
down to James Keefe’s; he lives about three-quarters of a mile from me; I 
knew him ; James Keefe was in bed, and I called him up and told him what 
had occurred and what I had seen; he told me not to speak of it, but to get 
Phair and Murphy the first thing ; on the way coming back, I followed a 
number of tracks leading towards Keefe’s, but not quite so far ; the impres- 
sions were as of a number of people; where the townlines meet, there were 
two tracks as if the men had gone around the townline towards Maher’s ; the 
two tracks which pointed in the direction of the townline between Usborne 
and Blanshard were not followed by me more than ten or twelve rods; up 
to where the tracks stopped there were a great number together ; but not 
within half a mile of Keefe’s house; I couldn’t tell which way the two tracks 
went after that ; there was only one track, and it was more obscured by the 
spow than the others, going towards Keefe’s, and I was satisfied it was 
Keefe’s, when he had been going home the night before ; I came back from 
Keefe’s and met Blackwell, and he asked me if I had seen a fire dur- 
ing the night in the direction of the Roman Line; I said I had not, 
and we went down together to a place where there was an Opening in 
the woods to see where it was; when Blackwell pointed out to me the direc- 
tion I was satisfied it was father’s place; previous to that I had been about 
to start to tell the folks that John was shot; I told Blackwell I was afraid the 
worst was not heard yet; I asked Walker if he would go over and tell the old 
folks about the affair, but if none of them were injured not to tell them 
that John was shot; not to break the news too suddenly to them; he went 
over, and I stayed there until Walker came back; I told the storekeeper, Mr. 
Melson, about what had happened in the morning; he told me he (Melson) 
had not heard any noise, but Walker said that he had heard the shots; the 
store is about ten rods from my place, and Walker’s house about sixty or 
seventy feet from it; when Walker came back he told me the old folks’ house 
had been burned down and all the bodies were lying there burned up; previ- 
ous to his returning I examined John’s breast, and counted twenty-nine holes 
in it, well up towards the collar-bone, and several neater the lungs; there 
was a little mark on the forehead, which I fancied was caused by him falling 
against the door; I saw where the bullet went through the wall on the in- 
side; it went through the wainscotting, but not through the siding; Melson, 
Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. Donnelly were with me when searching for the 
bullet; I chopped away a portion of the outside siding and found the bullet 
laying down on the sill; Melson had gone around to see if he could see the 
mark of the bullet outside, but he said he could not; one of the women put 
a small rod of iron through the hole inside, so as to direct me where to cut 
opposite, with a view of finding the bullet; I gave the bullet to the Chief, 
and marked it before I gave it to him; I also gave the Chief the paper wad- 
ding which had come out of the gun; I did not examine the body further at 
that time; my wife then said, ‘‘Here’s a lot of paper,” and I said, “ Bring it 
in;” the paper was a little covered with blood, and the edges of it looked as 
if it had been used as a wadding for a gun; when put together the paper 
would be about as big and a-half as my hand; I noticed some of the readin 

on it; part of it was about ‘‘the Empress Eugenie,” and also about $20,000; 
it was a portion of the Catholic Record, the type of which differs from that of 


\ 


\ 


any other paper in the city; I took good care of the paper, a i 

Chief along with the bullet I had end the bullet aoe bee a aa 
I found in the wall; itis just as I found it; I found a piece of the Catholic 
Record which had been used as a wadding; I gave it to the Chief; it was be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock that I found the bullet; after Mr. Walker brought 
back the pony I sent James Keefe with it to Lucan to tell the Coroner; I 
also telegraphed to my brothers, and sister in St. Thomas; the Coroner did 
not come, and we remained there all day, with probably a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty about the house; in the afternoon a Free Press reporter 
came; about five o’clock Constables Moore and Brown arrived; they procured 
a team, and took the body to Lucan in a coffin; the body was not touched, so 
far as washing was concerned; before the body was taken away I had not 
examined it any further than the breast; I went with the body to Lucan; it 
was first taken to Mr. O’Connor’s, and remained there until about nine 
o'clock at night; I staid with tne Chief in McLean’s Hotel until that hour; 
the body was not examined until the post mortem; 1 was there when Dr. 
Flock opened him; I saw the doctor open his breast and take out some shot; 
his ribs were broken, and his lungs perforated with holes; the grains of shot 
were smaller than buckshot; I saw the doctor probe the wound on both sides 
of the body where the bullet had passed through; the hole was not straight 

buta little on the slant; myself and wife only usually lived in my house and 
the room where John and Hogan slept used to be my room until a short time 
before the murder; it is three miles from my place to my father’s; 1 was on 
the very best of terms with Martin McLoughlin until this Society was 
formed; all I knew about the Society was hearsay; I was never asked to join, 

and kept my father from doing so. : 


AN ALIBI. 


Mrs. Mary Thompson, wife of Wm. Thompson, residing a quarter of a 
mile from old Donnelly’s, towards William’s, was called. She testified that 
William Carroll worked with them, and that his brother James slept with 
him at their house that night. The room he slept in had a window facin the 
Donnelly’s. The young men, she said, went to bed between 9 and 10 o’clock, 
both at the same tiwe; site and her husband retired afterwards to their room 
dcwn stairs. Witness had changed the sheets and pillow cases on the Satur- 
day before. The family were not alarmed during the night. Witness heard 
no one go out or come in. They only knew of the fire in the morning; witness 
saw the fire after daylight for the first time. Her husband saw it when he 
got up to light the fire. He said there was a fire up the road, and witness 
got up and looked out; the house was blazing some. Her husband visited 
the stable; he did not vi-it the fire, but called the Carrolls up. James Carroll 
ate his breakfast, remarking of the fire that it was ‘‘kind of hard on a stormy 
morning like this to have no house to go in.” No one proposed to go down to 
the Donnellys. William Carroll said they must have gone to Whalen’s as he 
saw none of themabout the fire. James left after breakfast, and said he had 
to be in Granton by ten o'clock. Carroll is a constable, but nevertheless he 
said nothing about going to see after the fire. Witness’ husband had gone 
to Exeter, before they heard of the murder; he did not go down to the fire, 
Witness did not think that any one had gone out that night, but they 
might have done. She heard no noises during the night. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON’S EVIDENCE. 


The next witness was Wm. Thompson, who corroborated his wife’s 
story as to the proceedings at the house on the night of the murder, and went 
on to give an account of the Vigilance Committee, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He joined it when he lost his cow. He signed at the church a declara- 
tion to support law and order, and recover anything that had been stolen or 
lost. The clergyman told them all in church about signing the book. He 
suggested it to the whole parish from the pulpit. The meetings of the Com- 
mittee were held in the Swamp Schoolhouse, the recognized place. There was 
no other place of holding meetings. The first meeting witness attended he 
met Andrew Heenan, John Kennedy and Jas. Carroll. There were in all 
about 20 present. He had met McLoughlin there, and the Ryders. He said 
the Donnellys had been the subject of a good deal of discussion at the meet- 
ings. Witness described searching for the cow that was lost, on Donnelly’s 
premises, and afterwards finding it in McLougbliu’s woods. He had been 
arrested for this trespass by old Donnelly. There were no officers of the 


Vigilance Committee; the men just sat and talked as they would round a 
tavern fire. There was never a vote taken. After the Ryders’ barn was 
burnt, the Committee met. Witness was summoned, he did not know who 
by, and attended. There were about thirty there. Some of the prisoners 
were there. The Donnellys were afterwards arrested. There was no meet- 
ing after the murder. 


POPE’S EVIDENCE. 


County Constable Pope detailed in evidence his operations in the Town- 
ship, and the arrest of Carroll after the murder, and being afterwards re- 
called, said :— 

‘© heard some threats made; it was on the day of Carroll’s appointment 
to the constabulary; after Carroll came from the Court House, Hodge and I 
met him, and I said, ‘Carroll, | understand you are a Constable;’ after shak- 
ing hands I said, ‘ You are in a position where you can fix them now ;’ and 
he said, ‘ Yes, I'll be the cause of the Donnellys being banished out of Bid- 


dulph.” 


The above cut re presents the same man aa 


‘he appeared in the coffin, and ‘. from a 


photograph taken sp:ciaily for the ADVER- 
TIsER by Mr. Thoma, of Lucan, who re- 
tained the negative. The picture is given 
a more ghastly look by the presence of the 
white bandage around the head, which could 
nct be removed without disturbing the 
position of the lower jaw. 
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FATHER CONNOLLY, 


The above cut is taken from a photograph 
ofthe Rev. Father Connolly, whose name 
has been prominently spokea of in connec. 
tion with the Vigilance Cummittee. He 
appears, judging from his appearance, to be 
fully 50 years of »ge, and is rather above the 
average height and well built. He has a 
benevolent looking countenance, generally 
illuminated by a broad trish smile. His 
accent plainly bespeaks his natiouality, the 
rev, gentleman having been born in the 
Emerald Iele. Heisa well educated man. 
He came: to Biddulph about a year since 
from Quebec, where he was much liked by 
his parishioners, hie genial fatherly minis. 
trations having won their highest respect 
and esteem. It was for these special traita 
of character that he was especially selected 
by the Bishop of London for the purpose, if 
possible, of healing the differences and quiet 


Ing the troubles that had made that 


part of the township notorious, 
This he was considered to be peculiarly 
well-fitted to do, his temperament and 
ability, coupled with his knowledge of Irish 
customs and manners, contributing in no 
small degree towards giving dim a power 
and control over his people as their spirit. 
ual adviser. Ifis first act was to form the 
Vigilance Committee, and he used his ut- 
most endeavors to obtain the signatures of 
all the male members of his flock. The 
Donnellys, among others, refused to sign 
this document, and Father Connolly from 
this fact came to regard the family with 
suspicion, which was increased by the re- 
ports from time to time brought to him 
concerning them. A misunderstanding be- 
tween Father Connolly and the Donnelly 
boys was the result of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee deviating from the course which they 
at first pureued, and arrayivg theimeelves 
especially @gainst the Donnelly family, the 
younger ‘members of which were of the 
opinion that Father Connolly was the insti- 
gator against them. Uf the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the priest and the committee 


-enough has alfeady been said. Suiflice it to 


say, that he considers himself undeserving of 
the unfair treatment which he hag received 
at the hands of some of the newspepers. 


ROBT. DONNELLY’S EVIDENCE. 


Robt. Donnelly, son of the late Jas. Donnelly, deposed that in walking 
about the old place, he found a stick in a field to the north of the house, 


about ten rods from it, in the direction of the school house; that would be in 
the direction of his brother William’s place. He saw what he thought was 
blood on the stick; the stick was shaped like a ballclub. The stick is now in 
the Court’s possession. 


EVIDENCE OF THE CHIEF. 


The Chief of Police, Mr. Williams, gave a rehearsal, under oath, of hi 
proceedings in working up the case. In course of his evidence he said in 
visiting the Thompson’s house, he examined the room where it was stated 


the Carroll’s had slept. He seized the pillow slips which Mrs, Thompson 
had stated were put on clean the Saturday before. One of the pillow slips 
had been used a little, but the other was perfectly clean and had not been 
slepton. The pillow slips are now in his possession. 


A great deal of other testimony was taken, but a vast portion of it is 
without intereat to the general reader, and would only encumber onr space. 


CONCLUSION. 


The end of the magisterial investigation was that two of the accused per- 
sons, Wm. Carroll and Patrick Ryder, jun., were sent for trial, but admitted 
to bail; James Carroll, John Kennedy, Martin McLoughlin, Thomas Ryder, 
James Ryder and John Purtell were sent for trial and remitted to prison. 
Bail in their case was applied for, but peremptorily refused. 

The trial will take place at the Spring Assizes, beginning on the 6th of 
April, unless the venue should be changed in the meantime. 

We have in the foregoing pages endeavored carefully and impartially to 
sift out the facts connected with the whole of this painful case, from the mass 
of statements and rumors that have already found a public hearing, setting 
down naught from prejudice either on one side or the other, but with the 
single aim of providing, so far as possible at this stage, an authentic historical 
review of the BinpuLtpH Tracepy, 


\ Dt 
The above portrait is that of Jas, Donnelly, one of the victims and father of thenotorious 
and now greatly diminished Donnelly family. He was about 64 years of age at the time he 
was murdered, He emigrated to this country in 1844, himself and wife and one boy, the old- 
ae bee sa Se J Prt and made his home for some time in the city of Tengo: A 
nce he removed out amongst some friends in the township of London, where he re- 
oLD DONNELIr £2 mained until the year 1847, when he moved into Biddulph ne located upon the farm 
where he met his tragic death on the 5th February. Even here his life has been a 
checkered one, he being only a squatter upon the farm which he located upon. He seems 
for years to have deserved and to have received the good-will of the people among whom 
his lot was cast. His first trouble began in connection with the purchase bya man named 
Farrell of fifty acres of the land which he claimed by right of pre-emption. A quarrel 
between he and Farrell was the result of the transaction, and a feeling of enmity 
existed between them for years, which culminated at a logging bee on one 0 the neigh- 
bouring farms in the month of June, 1857. The result of this row was that Farrell was 
killed by Donnelly, some say as much in self-defence as with any malice aforethought. 
The ooroner’s jury, however, brought in a verdict of wilful murder, and Donnelly left 
the country without being arrested. After the expiration of about two years he sur- 
rendered himself to the law, and on trial was convicted and sentenced to hung, but 
so great was the sympathy shown for him, and in view of the provocation, Farrell being 
a desperate man himself, that superhuman efforts were made by Protestants ana Catholics 
alike to have the sentence commuted. These efforts were so successful that the sentence 
was commuted to seven years in the:Penitentiary, Up to this period, and for some years 
after his return from imprisonment, James Donnelly the elder stood as well in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen and neighbours as any man of his level in the Province. But 
the time came when the scene was ichanged, and nothing but trouble stared him in the 
face. His large family of boys grew up and went beyond his control. They were con- 
tinually getting into rows and scrapes of one kind or another, and they always prevailed 
upon the old man to take their part with money and means, so that latterly he was held 
in the same estimation as his sons were in the community. The result has been 
terrible. James Donnelly was rather of ight complexion, about five feet sevon inches in 
height, and remarkably good-looking in his younger days. A Portion of his good looks 
remained with him to his latest hour. He was a warm friend to those whom he considered 
deserving, open-hearted to a tault, but, on the other hand, vindictive and revengeful 
against those whom he considered tie enemies of himself or his family. 


THE DONNELLY HOMESTEAD. 


The above cut represents the home of the ill-fated Donnelly family as it appeared before it was laid waste by the red-handedl 
murderers on the night of the 3rd February. Erected in the fall of 1867, it took the place of the shanty occupied by the old man 
Donnelly after he settled in the township twenty years before, and which bore the somewhat unattractive name of Greenland, At; 
the time of its erection the house was of a more pretentious character than any of the others around it. The logs were dovetailed, the 
joints being well finished, and the end windows and doors were painted. The house contained a front room and two bedrooms down. 
stairs, while the upper part was not partitioned into rooms. Attached to the back was a large frame kitchen, with another bedroom 
adjoining. Altogether the house made a very comfortable homestead. It stood some distance off the road, and faced 
towards the east. Besides the house the sketch presents a view of the now celebrated Roman Line and surround- 
ings. A little building in line with the house, and immediately to the right of it, was used as a milk house. The 
barns are seen standing some distance away in the back-ground with a stack of hay behind them. The murderers 
on that fatal night entered Donnelly's premises by the gate in front tof the house. Whi'e some surrounded the building others 
burst in the kitchen door, which was on the south side facing Cairn’s house. The particulars ot the horrible deeds committed inside 
the house are already familiar to the readers of THE GLosE, and need not be repeated here. After fighting his way out Tom Donnelly 
was brained in front of the house, and about nine feet from the door a large pool of blood having been left to mark the spot. His 
mangled body was then lifted by his brutal murderers and thrown into the house, where it was all but consumed along with his 
father, mother, and cousin, who had meantime been butchered by others of the gang. Having completed their bloody work the crowd 
took their way in the direction of the schoolhouse, as was shown by the tracks left in the snow in the morning. They would then be 
walking in the direction of William Donnelly’s house, where John Donnelly was shot an hour or so afterwards. A club smeared with 
blood was found on the line of their march, half way between the ruins and the schoolhouse. Tkis was no doubt one of the weapons 
used in the work of death. The scene is now very different from what is presented in the above picture. A low heap of black ruins 


alone marks the spot where the house ence stood. 
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Obert H 
1849-1919 


On February 5, 1880, Canada was shocked by the sensational Donnelly 
murders at Lucan, Ontario. The facts of the case were that an entire family, 
from a sixty-year-old man to a child in the cradle, were murdered and burned 
by the local vigilante committee. The accused had been apprehended and 
were being held in the jail at London. 

In those days there were no staff photographs for the daily press, and 
editors depended upon artists for their illustrations. Robert Harris, as we have 
already seen, was an experienced illustrator; while he was apparently always 
outraged by the wreckage worked on his drawings in the composing rooms, 
he was willing to earn extra dollars with this lucrative sideline. When Gordon 
Brown, then editor of the Toronto Globe, visited Harris in his studio with a 
commission to make drawings of the alleged murderers, Robert accepted the 
offer. 

He had some difficulty with the authorities before he was allowed to enter 
the cells where he ‘saw the first batch, four in one cell and three in another. 
When I got out my book and jotted one fellow down, they saw it and knew 
what I wanted and there was a general covering up. However, I got the ones I 
wanted, despite their efforts... . In the next cell I found two old villains lying 
on their stomachs with their heads covered up. Their mouths gave me a store 
of good stout language and bade me begone. I resorted to all kinds of tricks, 
but could not get a look at them. All the others I managed to get a squint at, 
and got them first glance. The first lot had passed the word all around the 
prison. The three principal men, I expected to get when they were taken to 
Lucan the morning of the inquest. . . . So, at five next morning I went by train 
to Glandboye and as there was no stage there, I footed it through three miles 
of mud to Lucan and got there before the newspaper reporter. As the coroner 
was ill, the inquest was adjourned and the three principal murderers were 
taken back to London by wagon, so I got a buggy to follow. 

‘I had tried hard to keep quiet of what I was after, but to no purpose; they 
were aware of me all the way. However, I induced two constables to stop for 
a drink at a place on the way through. The prisoners tried to keep their faces 
covered up, but I nailed them and returned to Lucaa triumphant. Next morn- 
ing, the Globe reporter and I went out to the scene, where four of the people 
were killed and burnt, and I got a sketch of the place. Then with the help of 
the murdered people’s family, I got a sketch of Old Donnelly, who was never 
“drafted out” [i.e., never had his likeness painted] in his life. Then the Globe 
telegraphed for someone else to be got in London, so I scurried back there, 
where I was received with a volley of oaths. The prisoners tried to circum- 
vent me; however, I hung on till feeding time and got a look at the men I 
wanted just as they were getting their bread and soup. It was most absurd 
to see them scatter in the corners, when my head appeared at the bars, with 
their coats and mufflers over their heads. 

‘I got one old villain just as he was running from the wicket hiding a cake 
in one hand and a mug in the other. Like Lot’s wife, he could not help 
giving a glance over his shoulder as he fled. I got his face in that position. 
The jailer glanced at my book, burst out laughing and said “D——n it, 
he’s took him!” 

‘I suppose you will have seen the Globe and [the} Mail. You seem to have 
got a notion that the sketches would be something fine, but they-are awful 
frights. The engraving and printing is even more beastly than I expected. 
However, my sketches were pretty good, and Mr. Gordon Brown is very 
much pleased.’ 
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THE BIDDULPH TRAGEDY > 
PORTRAITS OF FOUR PRISONERS. 


JAMES MAHER, SR. 


James Maher, Sr., resides on lot 12in the noted sixth concession, about one mile 
and a half north of the Donnelly farm, He is an elderly man, and has raised a large 
family. For many years he has been a resident of the township, but never acquired a 
reputation either for good or bad, being quiet and unobtrusive in manners. For this 
reason his arrest was a surprise to those who knew him well. Still he was a prominent 
member ot the Vigilance Committee, and is said to have borne an enmity towards the 
Donnellys, fostered by his nephew Carroll, the alleged leader of the murderers. He 
makes light of his apprehension, and says no evidence can be produced against him. A 
suspicious circumstance, however, is the discovery of the blood-stained clothing and a 
mask on his premises, which led to the arrest of his wife and the hired man Shea. 


TONN PURTEUIT. 


_ The above portrait represents John Purtell, one of the three men who figure pro- 
minently among the prisoners accused of the murder of the Donnelly family. He has 
been living in and about Lucan for upwards of ten years, working with farmers and at 
anything else he could find to do, A brother is his only family relation in the village. 
‘His father was killed on the Grand Trunk Railway about three months since, and his 
/mother died some years ago. Purtell is a young man of 27 years, large and muscular, 
| Up to the time his name was mentioned in cornection with the tragedy he Was not mueh 
‘noticed, and appears to have behaved himself like the average young man in a country 
| village. Those who knew him well say he is not possessed of sufficient nerve and deter- 
/ mination to take part in so bloody a work as that which ended the Donnellys. After 
| his arrest he cried like a child, and implored the Lord to have mercy on him Now, 
| however, he has somewhat overcome his weakness. Purtellis one of the three men whom 
the boy Connorfsays he saw standing around the murdered man, Tom Donnelly, shortly 

_ before the house was fired. 


TEIOMAS MRYDERF, 


___ Thoma: Ryder, whose portrait appears above, is, nha glare a young man, being 
stil] under thirty years of age, although he looks much older. He is the youngest 
brother of Patrick Ryder, whose barns were burned on the 16th of January last, and in 
eonnection with which the old man Donnelly and his wife were arrested. 1t is supposed, 
on this account, that Thomas Ryder bore a grudge against the Donnelly family. Ryder 
{s a member of the Vigilance Committee, and waa named by Johnny Connorat the time the 
particulars of the tragedy first hecame known, and subsequently at the preliminary trial, 
as one of the men who were at Donnelly’s house on the fatal night. He lives on the old 
family homestead, and is married, but has no children. It was at the celebration of his 
wedding that the shooting fracas between the constables and the: Donnellys occurred. 

_ At that time the Ryders and Donnellys were fast friends, but after the formation of the 
Vigilance Committee a coolness sprang up between them. Thomas Ryder is about the 
average height, and very fair. Like most of his brother committee-men in custody, he 
makes light of his position, and is hopeful of his acquittal. 


JAMES SHEA. 


Of the old man James Shea, whose portrait appears above, little can be said. He 
is described as being perfectly harmless and good-natured, and fond of telling stories. 
He is an old soldier, and draws a pension for long service and good conduct, : His arrest 
Was made in connection With the find of the blood-stained garments on Maher's premises, 
it being alleged that he had something to do with the hiding of them. It is thought 


that the prosecution will use him as a witness. 
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HISTORY OF BIDDULPH 


A Record of 35 Years Prepared 
by William Donnelly. 


Outrages and Brutalities not Laid at the 
Donnelly’s door. A Southwold Man’s 
Murder. 


The following record of outrages, said to 
have occurred in the Township of Biddulph, 
in the vicinity of the Biddulph tragedy, ap- 
pears as a letter in a western journal; — 

DEAR SIR, — I’ll here endeavor to write 
you a short account of the crimes that have 
been committed in Biddulph and its surroun- 
dings for the last thirty five years, none of 
which were ever laid at the Donnelly’s doors. 

About thirty five years ago all the farms 
around the Sauble Hill were taken up by col- 
ored people. Some of the folks, who now call 
themselves law- abiders of Lucan, lived at 
that time convienient to the Sauble Hill, and 
being eager to get the land out of the hands of 
the poor Africans, were willing to use any 
means to accomplish their ends. Accordingly, 
the plan was laid, and in the middle of the 
night and in the depth of winter, these poor 
colored folks, with honest hearts into them, 
were rooted out of house and home. Where 
this occurred is about half a mile from 
Lucan, and to their credit be it said a greater 
part of those arrested for it are high flyers in 
Lucan today. One thing certain none of our 
family were born at that time, except my 
father and mother, and they were never blam- 
edforit. | a 

About twenty years ago there lived on the 
Cedar Swamp line a man named Dunigan. He 
had a falling-out with some of his neighbours 
about an oak tree that was stolen off his 
farm. Dunigan and his neighbours met at a 
bee, where whiskey was plenty, and what oc- 
curred? Nine or ten men stripped poor 
Dunigan off, and then put red hot irons all 
over his body, roasting the flesh off his 
bones. They then put him behind what was 
called the back log of the fire-place, and 
afterwards took him out and threw him in a 
mud hole, one of the party striking him with 
a mall used for splitting rails, and making the 
remark: “‘What about the oak tree now, 
Dunigan?’’? They next went to cut off his 
ears, but were prevented by a woman, who 
risked her life to save the man from any fur- 
ther torture. On the following day Father 
Crinnan (who is now Bishop of Hamilton) 
came to see Dunigan, and when the priest 
turned him in the bed the flesh actually fell 
off his bones. The good priest, horrified at 
the sight, looked to heaven and said he was 
afraid the hand of God would fall on Bid- 
dulph. The whole affair was hushed up for a 
few dollars, Dunigan being a lone man 
among a lot of savages, and doubtless afraid 
.to send them to the penitentiary for their do- 
ings. The Donnellys were not blamed for this. 
Father Crinnan then said he wanted all of 
them to come in the presence of all the con- 
gregation and ask God’s pardon. But how 
many came? None but one who was looking 
at the crime being committed. He asked God 
to pardon him for being in such company. 
Since then he has prospered, and is well off 
to-day, while the rest are marked by either 
poverty or drunkenness. And now, dear sir, 
need I wonder at those men — some of whom 
are still living in Biddiiph — coming at dead 
of night calling my family out of their honest 
beds and murdering them, and then roasting 
them to a cinder? 


About twenty five years ago an 
Englishman moved in on a Canada Company 
lot adjoining Biddulph, and built a house 
upon it. A gentleman, who now uses more of 
the sidewalk in Lucan than he pays taxes for, 
coveted this farm, and took a gang of Bid- 
dulphers and threw a lot of trees on the 
house, smashing it to pieces and frightened 
the poor stranger so that he ran away with his 
life. This noted bushwacker then erected a 
shanty on the farm, and remained on it for a 
number of years, until the Canada Company 
put himself and his furniture, which 
amounted to a table and an ox yoke, out on 
the road. The Donnellys were not blamed for 
this. 

Twenty-three years ago a man named 
Richard Brinigan from near St. Thomas, 
bought a farm in Usborne, adjoining Bid- 
dulph. A gentleman who is now living in Bid- 
dulph, as is by the way, a Vigilant Magistrate, 
and who figured conspicuously in the law suit 
between my father and Ryder for the burning 
of the barns, was Brinigan’s next neighbour. 
Brinigan had a bee, and some one insulted 
this newly appointed J.P., whereupon he 
swore he would be revenged of Brinigan. Ina 
short time after this poor honest man was 
moving his effect on to his new farm, but was 
met on the Roman Line by a man who killed 
him. A friend of the murderer found 
Brinigan dead, and drew his body across the 
track with a view of making the people 
believe he fell from his load and was killed. 
The murderer and the man who got it done 
were both arrested. One escaped from prison 
to the States, where he remained until the ex- 
citement blew over. The other stood trial and, 
of course, got clear, the Key of Heaven hav- 
ing been chewed to pieces by the Roman 
Liners. The Donnellys were not blamed for 
this unpardonable crime. 

About this time the building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway was being let to contractors. 
There was a large contract of cutting on a 
farm owned by a man on the Roman Line. 
The man had eight sons, who were noted for 
their treachery and rascality, and they at once 
dared any man to take the contract of cutting 
through their farm, wanting to get the job 
themselves at their own price. However, An- 
drew Keefe, who is well and respectably 
known, took the job, and commenced work- 
ing. At this time Mr. Keefe kept an hotel at 
the Catholic Church Corners and kept his 
horse stabled there at night and also gave ac- 
commodations to the travelling public, but 
on the following July, 1857, Mr. Keefe’s 
stable, which contained seven working horses 
and a valuable stallion, was set on ‘ire in the 
dead of the night and all consumed. His hotel 
was also set on fire, but was seen in time to be 
saved. I might remark that there were two 
kegs of blasting powder in the hotel, which, 
no doubt, would have had the desired effect 
had the fire not been put out. Were the Don- 
nellys arrested for this? No; but there were 
nine or ten arrested for it, including the 
Ryders and Tooheys, but as usual they got 
clear. 

Twenty years ago a man named William 
Cohalan, living on the 11th con., Biddulph, 
had some words with his next neighbour, 
Mike Cain, better known as ‘‘But.’’ Cain at 
once attacked Cohalan, and held him until 
Cain’s son came, and they killed poor 
Cohalan with a piece of board. Young Cain 
made good his escape. The old man stood 
trial, but, of course, got clear. In 1860 a 
strange man, named Mitchell, came in on the 
Roman Line with a threshing machine, but 
this not suiting some of the inhabitants, they 


went in the night and cut his machine to 
pieces. The Donnellys were not blamed for 
this. 

In the Fall of 1867 my father had his barn 
full of grain unthreshed, but about 3 o’clock 
in the morning we were awakened by the barn 
being in flames. Who done that job? 

In the harvest of 1863 old Mr. Toohey, liv- 
ing on the Roman Line, had some trouble or 
other with his sons, and they would not take 
off the crop nor allow any one else to do it. 
About half the crop rotted. His son Pat, who 
was a married man, at last took some help 
and saved the balance of the crop; but on get- 
ting out of bed a few mornings afterwards he 
found his apple trees broken and a fine mare 
he had minus her tail and ears. This was the 
first case of horse clipping we had in Bid- 
dulph, and Mr. Toohey did not blame the 
Donnellys for it. 

In the Fall of the same year a man named 
Thomas Hodgins moved in on the Roman 
Line with a threshing machine, and this not 
being satisfactory to the law abiders, they 
went in the night and clipped his horses in a 
shameful manner. Mr. Hodgins did not 
blame the Donnellys for this. 

About this time Alex Armitage was living 
in that far-famed town, Lucan. He was 
township treasurer, and on coming from 
church one Sunday he found his house had 
been entered and robbed of all the Bid- 
dulphers 2% cents to the dollar. The Don- 
nellys did not do this, but, like Mr. Parson’s 
pork, the thing was hushed up. 

About the year 1870 Mr. T. Morgan’s 
barns were burned on the Sauble Line. The 
man who set it on fire was seen running away, 
but no one ever suffered for it. 

In the winter of 1875 my brother and J. 
Watson were running a stage in partnership. 
They had Mr. Collins’ stable in Lucan rented, 
but one night the stable was set fire to and 
one of the horses consumed in the flames. 
The following spring our new stage was set 
fire to and burned at the Montgomery House, 
in London township. The two men who did it 
drove from Lucan. We afterwards got 
another new stage built, but on the following 
4th of July Fitzhenry’s hotel and stables, in 
Lucan, were set on fire and burned to the 
ground, together with our new stage that 
stood in the stable. The Donnellys did not do 
this. 

In the fall of the same year Mr. Rovecroft, 
who lives on the 11th concession of Biddulph, 
had all his buildings and crops burned by in- 
cendiarism. Mr. Rovecroft did not blame the 
Donnellys for this job. Now, dear sir, I will 
pass on to the 4th of February last, at which 
time your special correspondent intimates the 
doers of all evils were removed from this 
earth, and that peace and quietness have 
returned after years of turmoil; but, dear sir, 
who committed all the above crimes that have 
no equal in the history of Canada, or who 
have committed the crimes that have been 
done since the memorable Sth of February. 

As this history of crime is composed of 
facts that cannot be contradicted, I trust that 
you will give it a place in your valuable paper, 
and give the outer world an idea how long 
and deep the hands of Biddulphers (outside 
of the Donnellys) have been steeped in crime. 
I also trust you will excuse my grammar and 
spelling. I have no big words to give you, but 
will use my own name, and defy contradic- 
tion. By so doing, you will greatly oblige, 
Your Humble servant, 

WILLIAM DONNELLY 
Biddulph, Sept, 6, 1880 
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BIDDULPH 


TRAGHDY 


MASSACRE OF THE DONNELLY FAMILY 


About midnight on the 4th of February, 1880, twenty per- 
sons went to the house of James Donnelly, in the Township of 
Biddulph, and knocked at the door. The inmates of the house 
were James Donnelly, sen., about 70 years of age; his wife 
Judy, aged 60; Thos. Donaelly, about 22 years of age; Bridget 
Donnelly, aged 25 years (niece); and John Connors, aged 12 
years, in the employ of Donnelly. The son John, aged 28, 
usually resides at home with his father, but this evening he had 
gone to his brother William’s, about: three miles away, on the 
eighth concession: As before stated, about midnight a gang of 
men with 

BLACKENED FACES, 
many ‘of them dressed im women’s clothing, knocked at the 
door of James Donnelly’s house,a 114 story log building, 
and demanded admittance. Thomas Donnelly, the son, went 
to the door: and was immediately arrested by the crowd. An 
altercation ensued, Thomas being outside the door, when the 
cry of . 

“ HIT.HIM ON THE.HEAD WITH THE SPADE” 
w2g taised, and one of the men who carried a spade appears to 
have struck- him on: the head with that instrument, and 
‘another ‘man also used a‘pick. He fell down, probably dead, 
and was: then thrown inside the door. The other inmates 
of the house, with the exception of James Connors, the boy, 
were then clubbed and beatem ta death. The boy first 
hid underneath the bed in 2 clothes basket. and afterwards e+ 
caped. The murderers, after 

POURING OIL ON THE CLOTHES, 
set fire to the building, which was consumed, down to the very 
foundations. The charred remains, bymt to a cinder, were. 
found in the position where they fell—Thomas’ remains just 
iaside the front door, Mr. Donnelly an the floor of the kitchen, 
and Jas.‘Donnelly and Bridget Donnelly behind the stoye, 
where. they had crouched and were killed. The spade with 
which the murder of Thomas was committed was found among 
the debns.. It was 
COVERED WITH BLOOD, 


“utthe handle had been burnt out, and all possible means of 


identification were thus destroyed. There are three farm 
houses within a hundred yards of the house, but strange to 
say, the glare of the fire did rot awaken any of the inmates of 
these houses. The watch dogs also gave no alarm, which leads 
to the belief that they were enticed away or kept quiet by the 
murderers. The awful tragedy, which is without parallel in the 
annals of the country, and would rival Texas borders for ~its 
atrqcity, was not discovered until nine o'clock this morning, 
when Patrick Whalen, who. lives. opposite, upon geting up 
saw the 
SMOKING RUINS, . 

and immediately raised the alarm. At about that time of the 
murder of the elder Donnelly two men knuck2d at the door of 
the residence of Wm. Donnelly, his son, about three miles 
away, on the 8th concession of Biddulph, and called for Wm. 
Donnelly. Joho, his brother, who, as before stated, was that 
night staying there, got out of bed, and without dressing he 
opened the door, and immediately two shots were fired, 
apparently one from each side of the door. He immediately 


fell back and exclaimed, 
“BILL LAM SHOT 

The two men then went away, William got up and took the 
body in, and it was found that he had been shot in the nght 
breast and also lower down in the stomach. . The wound 
in the breast contained seven or eight slugs, and the wound in 
the stomach was made bya bullet. As the men were going 
away they fired several revolver shots, and this scared William, 
who was afraid to go for assistance. This evening the body cf 
John was moved to Lucan, where an inquest wil] be held. 

The barbarity and fiendish malice which provoked the 
committal of so horrible a. deed, of which the perpetrators, 
although probably never discovered, must remain a blighting 
curse upon the lives of men who deserve the names of fiends 
rather than men, and who so foully and brutally, im the dead 
of night, attacked and slew, not only a strong able-bodied man, 
but disregarding the agonizing shrieks of defemceless. women 
and the pitiful and heartrending prayers for mercy of-an old 
nan of seventy years, with, it might be said, one foot already 
in the grave, 

BEAT THEM TO DEATH WITH CLUBS, 
spades and other such rude weapons, Had they been prompted 
by a desire for the death of the family, the deadly bullet of the 
assassin or the fatal plunge of his knife might:;have ushered 
them into eternity in a moment, without physical;pain. 

The completeness with which the diabolical work of the 
inhuman brutes was done, leads to the feeling that the murder 
was the result of long and careful study, and that the work was 
carried out in accordance with a previously settled plan, calcu- 
lated to entirely obliterate all’ traces which might possibly af- 
ford a clue to the miscreants, and in this effort they were aided 
by the show-storm. In the case of the assassination of John 
Donnelly, the masked men appear to have taken especial care 
not to leave Any traces, as for a distance of half a mile from 
the house of Wm. Donnelly, where the assassination took place, 
the road, and also the fields on each side-of the road, had been 
walked over, backwards and forwards and. crossways, until 
there was not a single footstep left sufficiently clear and dis- 
tinctly defined in the snow to allow of the slightest possibility 
of identification of any of the footmarks which were made by 
the assassins in their midnight march. The intention of the 
parties who visited Wm. Donnelly’s was. clearly to 


SPARE HIS WIFE, 


and in this at least they showed greater compunction than 
those who visited the elder Donnelly’s. Although Wm. 
Donnelly did not hear any noise before being awakened by the 
knocking at the door, an attempt was evidently made to in- 
duce him to come ontside the house. Near by his house are 
the stables where he had two span of horses. one span being 
kept in a close stable which was. kept locked, the other span 
being left in a stable, the door.of which was left unfastened. 
Wm. Donnelly, the survivor, for whom the bullets were un- 
undoubtedly intended, states that when he went into this stable 
at daybreak Thursday morning, the horses were trembling so 
much that one of them could scarcely stand. They were 
dreadfully scared, and jumped about madly when he went in. 
He expresses the firm opinion that the assassins went into the 
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stable and frightened the horses in the hopes that hearing their 
kicking and making a noise he would get up and go out to see 
what was the matter, 


WHEN HE WOULD HAVE BEEN SHOT DEAD. 


The writer having himself passed over the road between 
the two scenes of slaughter was convinced, from the wretched 
state of the roads, that it is not possible. that the men who 
committed the murder at the one place were the same that 
were at the other, except they had a wagon and team in wait- 
ing, and this is hardly probable. It is a curious fact that al- 
though every house in the vicinity has a watch-dog running 
loose around at night, not one of the farmers (and the surround- 
ing country is thickly populated) in the vicinity. heard any 
sound, and all state that they were horrified on awakening in: 
the morning to find that a fearful tragedy had been committed: 
at their very doors. 

The Donnelly family consisted of James Donnelty;..sen., 
7° years of age; his wife, 54 years of age; Thomas Donnelly; 
their son, 21 years of age; Bridget Donnelly, their neice; Job: 
Donnelly, single, 24 years;; Wm. Donnelly, married, about 30: 
years; Robert, living at Glencoe, and Patrick, a blacksmith, at 
St. Catharines. The first four named were in the house of the: 
old man at the time of the occurreace, whilst John was: at the: 
house of his brother William, with whom he had gone to stay 
that night. The father owned the fifty acre lot on which he 
lived, and farmed it......The family have for a long time past 
been engaged in broils with some of the neighbors. The quar- 
rel originally between the Donnellys and another family spread 
until the whole of that section became either friends or foes of 
the Donnellys, who, with the usual readiness and spint of the 
Celt, resented any insults or-slurs, either real or imaginary, by- 
blows. This'manner:of recrimination worked up a bitter 
hatred between the two parties, who, whenever they met, never 
lost an opportunity of making their opinions known, and fre- 
quent.fights were the result. Both parties. would have recourse 
to the Magistrates’ Court, summonses and cross-summonses 
were issued, and as a natural .consequence,.in their state of 
feeling towards:each other, the losing side would only become 
more embittered than ever against the other...” Frequent rob- 
beries occurred in that vicinity, and their opponents loudly de- 
claimed the Donnellys as the culprits... Fires, which were with- 
out doubt incendiary, also occurred, and for- these, as well as 
other offences, the finger of suspicion was pointed.to:the Don- 
nellys. It will be remembered that the barns, ete, of Patrick 
Ryder were burnt recently, together with their contents, and, 
suspicion pointing to the Donnellys, the father and mother 
were 

ARRESTED ON THE CHARGE OF ARSON. 
Several adjournments were had, and Thursday afternoon they 
were to have again appeared and surrendered to their bail 
upon the charge. 


Some months. ago, a. number of the opponents of the 
Donnellys, believing that some means were necessary to detect 
offenders, held a meeting, when it was decided to establish a 
Vigilance Committee, which rapidly swelled in numbers, so 
that at the present time it. is thought that it had about 150 
members. As the mectings were held in secret the discus- 
sions were not made public, but a general feeling pervaded 
that the deliberations of the Committee boded no good to the 
Donnellys. The feeling between the parties, and which un- 
doubtedly led to the commission of these diabolical crimes, will. 
thus be seen. fice 

The movements of the assassins and the exact manner of 
the assassination of the people will probably remain veiled in 
the deepest obscurity, the only survivor, James Connors, being 
a boy,.can only. give a rambling statement of: the harrowing 
scenes which he witnessed.. He says that he was sleeping in 
the same bed with the old man Donnelly... Some time in-the 
night the boy was awakened by a man’s voice in the room by 
the bedside. On looking up.ia the dark he-saw a form dressed 


in women’s clothing, with a blackened face, and a man’s voice 
told 

DONNELLY'TO GET_UP#8S THEY HAD A WARRANT 

FOR HIM. 

Donnelly got up immediately, and the man commenced beating 
him with a heavy stick. The poor old man called out, and a 
crowd, (the boy says he thinks twenty were there) rushed in. 
They were all disguised in women’s clothes, had blackened 
faces, and were armed with spades, sticks, axes and other 
weapons, and a hornble tragedy was then enacted. The old 
man of seventy, whose grey hairs should have wrung sympathy 
irom their hearts, and whom they should have protected and 
respected, 


WAS BRUTALLY BEATEN BY THE WHOLE MOB. 


The wife, a tall, powerful woman, and her niece, rushed in, only 
to be served in a similar manner, the fiends in human form liter- 
ally beating them to death. The piercing shrieks and wails of the 
victims, as they prayed for that mercy which we all hope for, 
were enough to have moved a heart of stone, but the human 
tigers in whose power they were were unrelenting, and the old 
man died within a few feet of where he fell. The women 
rushed wildly around the room, imploring first one and then 
the other to 
* SAVE ME! SAVE ME!” . 

but were met instead with a brutal curse and a cruel blow 
from a.club, a spade, an axe or some other weapon,until at 
last exhausted and fainting. they fell in a corner behind the 
stove, clasping each other as their .brains were: mercilessly 
dashed out ere they. breathed their last gasp. . Directly. the boy 
Connors saw the men beating thé old man, he became greatiy 
fnghtened, and climbing over the foot of the bedstead, which. 
had curtains around it, he crawled underneath behind a large 
clothes basket, where. he remained 


A SILENT AND HORRIFIED SPECTATOR. OF THE 
AWFUL TRAGEDY 


being forgotten in the confusion. At the commencement 
of the murderous attack, the son Thomas, who was 
sleeping in a bed-room upstairs, heard the screams of. agony, 
and rushed down stairs to aid his father. The odds, however, 
were too great, and he was immediately set upon bya large 
number of the assassins, Being a very powerful young man, 
he succeeded. in forcing his way through the front room. and 
out of doors. He had only got about three yards from the 
front door when he was 


BRAINED WITH AN AXE OR SPADE 


He fell, and his assailants returned to the kitchen to assist 
in completing their fiendish work. Having satisfied them- 
selves that life was extinct in the three victims inside the 
kitchen, they went out, and one of them said, “The 
breathes yet.” 
“Finish him, somebody.” 
blows and a dull thud, and all was quiet. Some of them came 
back into the house, and he heard a voice, 


“POUR THE OIL ON THE BEDS.” 


Directly after they went out, he smelt fire and found the 
house was on fire. He also heard them roughly drag the body 
of Thomas Donnelly inside the house and throw him just in- 
side the front door. They then went away, and the boy, who 
had so bravely held up under the terrible ordeal which he had 
already undergone had a more relentless enemy to contend with. 
Crouching in a.cramped, uncomfortable position, the poor boy 
was powerless with fear and paralyzed with the sense of the 
imminent danger in which he was placed. Ultimately the 
scorching flames began 'to lick his body and he was compelled 
to move, and carefully making his exit from the burning build- 
ing, on looking.around was overjoyed to find that no-one was 
about. - Without stopping to put on his jacket, which-he car- 


Another said, “Brain him, then,” and another, ) 
The boy then heard two swishing’ 
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ried under his arm, with only his pants on, and barefooted, the 
boy ran -across to Patrick .Whalen’s house, about a hundred 
yards away. “The snow was falling heavily and the wind was 
very cold, freezing and numbing the poor liftle fellow’s feet 
and. limbs. .He knocked loudly at the door and awoke Mrz 
Whalen; who let him in, kindled a fire and thawed him out. 
The boy’s self possession, which up to this time he retained 
perfectly, now left himyand he was speechless from cold and 
fright, and it was a long: time before Mr. Whalen. could get 
him to speak. After several imeffectual attempts he was en- 
abled to articulate faintly, 


“THEY HAVE MURDERED THE DONNELLYS,” 


at the:same time casting a piercing glance around, as though 
to assure himself that he was not still witnessing the termble 
tragedy. Further questioning elicited from him that they 
had set the house on fire, and on looking out of the win- 
dow they saw a lightin Donnelly’s house, and immediately 
afterwards the flames burst out As quickly as possible 
Whalen and his sons dressed and went over, but were power- 
less to do anything towards saving the building. They went 
back to bed again, afraid to move or to attempt getting into 
Lucan to give an alarm until daybreak. The fear of being 
shot on the road then deterred them from going until about 
eleven o'clock. The boy Connors went to his home at Lucan, 
where he has remained ever since, but so deep has been the 
impression of the awful tragedy upon the boy’s mind, that he 
starts and turns pale at the slightest sound, and absolutely re- 
fuses to see strangers. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF JOHN DONNELLY 


took place at his brother William’s house, on the 8th con- 
cession. The inmates of the house were Wm. Donnelly, his 
wife, John Donneliy and Michael Hogan. The two latter 
occupied one bed in a bedroom off William’s, the entrance 
being through William’s bedroom. 

About two o’clock a knock was heard at the door, and 
John, who was the first to hear it, got out of his bed and went 
to William’s door, and asked him who was knocking. Willfam 
replied he did not know, but, thinking it might be some of the 
buys who were coming home late, and wanted to stay there 
for the night, he told John to see who it was.. John went to 
the door and asked “‘Who’s there?” The answer came, “Open 
the door.” There was nothing particularly suspicious in the 
tone in which those outside replied, but John asked again, 
“Who's there?” and a different voice replied, ‘“‘Open the door, 
Willie?” John, probably: thinking he recognized the voice, 
unfastened the door and opened it. Immediately upon open- 
ing the door, a shot was heard, and later a second one. John 
fell down and said, “Oh, Will! Oh, Will! Iam shot!” Im- 
mediately the shots were fired, the two men who fired them, 
and whose footprints were left in the snow in the porch, ran 


away and joined a crowd of about sixteen or seventeen who 


the hand and gently drew him in. 
about 


weie waiting for them a short distance away. They then left, 
discharging six or eight pistol or revolver shots as they went. 
Michael Hogan got out of bed, and crawling low on his 
stomach reached around the corner, and caught John by 
He breathed for 
four minutes, and twice prayed “ Lord have 
mercy on my soul,” and then expired. After waiting for 
some time in order to ascertain if there was anyone 
waiting around, the dreadful suspense became unbearable, and 
William’s wife got out of bed and struck a light. It was then 
found that the deceased man had been shot with a charge of 
buckshot, about a dozen entering and making a large hole in 


_ his breast, from which it is surmised that the muzzle of the gun 
must have been close to his breast at the time it was discharg- 
ed. The second weapon was a breach-loader, and rifled. The 


bullet went through his groin, and imbedded itself deeply in 
the wall on the opposite side of the room. The inmates re- 
mained quiet watching over the dead body until after day- 
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break, when, as before stated, William, after carefully recon- 
noitering, ventured into the stable, and jumping on one of the 
horses, galloped to the house of James Keefe, jr., who, how- 
ever, was afraid to go to Lucan to report the case until nearly 
noon. Both Donnelly and Keete, being known to be on gcod- 
terms with each other, believed themselves in danger of their 


_lives if they should be met by any of the assassins, and it was 


not until. near noon, as before stated, that. any attempt was 
made to give information to the authorities. Dr. Hossack, 
the coroner, immediately started for the scene, and under his 
direction the body of John Donnelly was brought to the city. 
He looked calm, and only for the gaping wound on his breast, 
and a wound on his forehead, inflicted when he felt against the 
Ss he bas the appearance of having died a natural 
eath. 


THE. BURNING RUINS. 


The ruins of the house of James Donnelly, Sr., were still 
smoking when our reporter arrived there. Not a stick, with 
the exception of the two logs which formed the: steps to the 
front door, but was entirely consumed. Near where the front 
door was the remains of the son Thomas, burned to a cinder, 
were found. On the floor of the kitchen, where he fell, were 
also to be seen the charred remains of the old man, the skull 
having a large fracture on the top, Huddled together near 
the debris of the stove were the remains of the niece and Mrs. 
Donnelly. The skulls of both were burnt entirely to ashes, 
whilst all that remained of the bodies were mere cinders, 
literally unrecognizable. Among the debris laying close by 
the remains of Thomas Donnelly was found the spade with 
which he had been murdered. . [t was covered with a thick 
crust which bore deep stains of blood. The hindle unfortu- 
nately was burnt out of it, and consequently no clue can be 
had to the owner. 

Tt is rumored that not long ago a number of the Don- 
rellys’ friends and associates received letters signed ‘“Vigi- 
lance,” threatening them if they continued to associate with or 
assist them in any way, that they would receive the same 
treatment that thé Donnellys would get. This, coupled with 
other facts, causes public opinion to rua very high against. the 
members of the Vigilance Committee. 


EVIDENCE AT THE INQUEST. 


Dr. Hossack, coroner, summoned a jury and met -at the 
Town Hall to take evidence in reference to the tragedy. 

The following evidence was taken : 

John Whalen, Township of Biddulph, yeoman, being 
sworo, said: At two o'clock this nxorning I saw a light shining 
in the window of the house of James Donnelly; I wag awaken- 
ed by my child; it was half an. hour after I saw the fire before 
I went over to it; my father came to my place later, and told 
me Donnelly’s louse was on fre; while-I. was dressing my 
father went to the fire, and when I got there he was the only 
person on the grolnd. ‘The greater part of the fire was con- 
fined to the back kitchen of Donnelly’s*house. On the occa- 
sion of my first visit { did mot see any of the bodies, as the 
fire was so hot that I could not get into the house, and at about 
nine o’clock this morning when, the fire was low, I could dis- 
tinguish the remains of four bodies. There were three bodies 
at the back kitchen and one in the front part of the house. f 
saw some blood on the ground in. front-of the house; I did 
not go very near at the time, as the fire was burning fiercely; 
I think I saw the whole of the family on Monday, but.I-am 
sure I saw James (the old man), John, Thomas, and I feel 
assured I also saw Bridget, the girl; the old lady, I am not 
positive of seeing. When I got there I think the front door 
was shut. There were a number of windows broken, and the 
smoke was issuing forth in heavy, dark clouds ; the front part 
of the house, on the inside, when I got on the scene, was on 
fire ; neither myself nor father made any attempt to. get into 
the house, as the fire was too fierce ; I would judge that the 
back kitchen was burning, as it appeared to be more burnt 
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than the front part of the building when I arrived on the 
scene ; the heat of the fire melted the snow, and I could not 
distinguish the tracks of a struggle, if there had been one. ; 
Patrick Whalen, father of the last witness, being sworn, 
said : Young Connors was the first who told me of the affair. 
He came to my door about r:30 this morning ; he was crying 
and said he was frozen; my wife heard him, and got up and 
Jet him in ; he was barefooted, and carried his coat under his 
arm ; I asked him what he wanted out that time of night, and 
the only reply he made was that he was frozen; I drew the 
coals to the front of the stove, and he warmed his feet ; he 
said he was “run,” and that they had murdered the Don- 
nellys ; he said that a number of men had forced open the 
doors and had tied old man Donnelly, after which they set fire 
to the old man’s bed ; he further added that he got under the 
bed, and thus got away from the men; after he told me this 
tale, I looked out of the window ; not seeing the fire, I said to 
him, “ you are crazy;” on looking out again I saw there was a 
light in the front window ; I looked out again and saw a light 
in the back kitchen ; I said to my ‘old woman,” “ By heavens, 


the place is.on fire ;” I went to my som John’s,a few hundred: 


yards off, and found my son walking the floor; after telling him 
of the fire I went to Donnelly’s house, which was burning 
brightly by this time ; there was no one there when I arrived. 
When I got to the scene, I tried to look in at the south front 
window, but could not do so, as the smoke was too great. I 
had not been there.long before the glass was forced from the 
windows by the heat. I then went round to the kitchen, which 
was all ablaze. I fancied, im looking in at the rear of the 
house, that I saw a person lying in the front part of the house. 


To a juror—The front door was locked, but the back door 
was open. 


Examination continued—As I could not get in I went 
home; before I left, my two sons, one tke last witness, and 
young Connors came upon the scene. I came back. again 
before daylight, and looked at the burning building, when I 
Saw one corpse, or what I took: to be a corpse, lying on the 
kitchen floor. I again visited the place about six o'clock, and 
saw the charred remains of four bodies. I saw Tom Donnelly 
on his way to Lucan yesterday morning, and I saw Jack, his 
brother, in the evening watering his horses at the {pump in 
front of the door; to my knowledge, I did not speak to any 
of the Donnelly family yesterday ; I considered there was an 
unusual number of tracks around the house when I first got 
there; I saw some blood on the ground in three different 
places near the front door ; it was, when I got to the fire, a 
pretty light night, with a light fall of snow. The snow in the 
vicinity of the dwelling house was pretty well melted by the 
fire; therefore, no trace of a struggle could be witnessed, if 
such a thing took place. 

Joseph Whalen, son of the last witness, said: I was 
awakened from sleep in my father’s house about half-past one 
o'clock by young Connors telling my father that Donnelly’s 
house was on fire. In about ten minutes I came down stairs 
and, after sitting in the house about fifteen minutes, I went 
over to Donnelly’s. The whole house was on fire, but the 
kitchen appeared to be more burnt than the front part of the 
place. I could not say whether the back was open. I saw 
blood-marks about six or seven feet from the front door. 
I did not try to get into the burning house; I was talking 
-with Tom Donnelly yesterday morning ; I also saw John Don- 
nelly, but could not say positively that I observed any other of 
the family ; I went to bed last night about ten o'clock, and did 
not hear any noise until I was awakened by young Connors : 
{ saw a number of tracks in the vicinity of Donnelly’s house, 
and they appeared to lead to the north. 

Vhe Coroner, acting under the advice of Chief Williams, 
said he would not a present call any more witnesses in the 
case. After a short consultation, the jury. decided to adjourn 
till the Wednesday following. 


DANGER TO THE BOY CONNORS. 


It is generally reported in Lucan that there are grave fears 
for the safety of the boy Connors. He is supposed to know 
too much for his own safety, and that, should the names cf 
those or any of them who took part in the atfair be disclosed 
by him, his life would suffer the penalty. At present the boy 
is in safe keeping, which goes to show that he is possessed of 
valuable information which will be given to the public in time. 


DESPATCHES TO THE LONDON PRESS, 


EXCITEMENT AT WHITE HEAT. 


»ucan, February 5.—The excitemeut still continues at 
white heat. The body of John Donnelly has been decently 
said out at the residence of Mr. Connors, and looks quite 
natural after being washed and cleaned. 


PLACED IN ONE COFFIN. 


At an early hour this morning, the remains of the other 
four victims, that is, father, mother, brother Tom and the 
cousin, Bridget, were collected and placed together in one 
coffin and conveyed here, and now lie alongside the corpse of 
John, in Connors’ house. The Coroner and jury having got 
through with their examination, and also with the post mortem 
on the body of John, by Dr. Flock, of Lucan, the Coroner 
issued his order for the interment of the remains. 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF THE TWO BROTHERS. 


The remarkable stoicism of the two living brothers, now 
here, is commented on. Men of vast experience in such mat- 
ters say they were. utterly astonished at the cool-headedness 
exhibited by the brothers in the trying ordeal through which 
they are passing. One of them was heard to remark. “ The 
time has gone by for crying; I might cry for one, but no tears 
can do justice to this case. Action, not tears, is the watch-: 
word.” 

INTERVIEW WITH FATHER CONNOLLY. 


_ Hearing ot the many: rumors. concerning the Vigilance 
Committee, in connection with which’ the name of Father 
Connolly, the parish: priest, was mentioned, an Advertiser 
reporter interviewed him. upon the subject. He was cordially 
received by Father Connolly, who is an elderly man, with a 
pleasing, open countenance, and of medium stature. He ap- 
peared to: be*in great anxiety, and expressed fears of being 
arrested.. He assigned as a reason for his fear the bitter 
hatred which the Donnelly boys, and especially William, had 
against him. From the statement of Father Connolly it would 
appear that in June last, in consequence of the great number 
of depredations which had been committed, his people, upon 
his advice, signed an agreement in a book which he produced. 
The form of the agreement was very simple, and purported to 
be made between the Roman Catholics of the parish of }..d 
dulph resolving themselves into a body “ for their own mutia! 
protection and assistance io bringing to justice the perpetrater. 
of the deeds which were being perpetrated by unknown yi: 
ttes.” The rev. father explained that the purpose which h: 
intended to carry out was this: The Donnellys had been in 
the habit of committing depredations and stealing things from 
their neighbors. ‘These articles or goods which were stolen 
they would leave with a neighbor, who would thus be brought 
into the mess, and for fear of personal violence to themselves 
and injury to their property they would not disclose the crime 
or their knowledge of the theft. -The Donnelly boys, by thus 
entangling different parties each time a depredation was com- 
mitted by them, were ehabled to gather a number of friends 
around them, who, although hating them in their hearts, were 
obliged publicly to befriend them, and were also afraid to give 
evidence against them. This state of things continued for a 
long time. Some time ago Thomas Donnelly was arrested 
upon a charge of robbing a neighbor named Ryanof $80 in 


money. ‘The case was investigated, and after several adjourn- 
ments Donnelly was discharged by Squires W. K. Atkinson 
and McCosh. Although Thomas was acquitted of the charge, 
a feeling of bitter hatred was engendered by them against 
Ryan, which showed itself in several ways... After this a 
threshing machine that was taken to Ryan’s to thresh, was 
burnt by incendiaries during the night. During last fall Ryan 
engaged a man named Curtin to come and thresh for him. 
Thomas Donnelly heard of it and gave Curtin warning that his 
machine would be destroyed if he attempted to thresh for 
Ryan. Upon this threat Curtin refused to do any threshing 
for Ryan, who, reduced to extremities, appealed to me. Pre- 
vious to this I, in company with Mr. Coughlin, M. P., had 
made strenuous efforts to obtain the release of Robert Don- 
nelly from the Penitentiary, where he was confined for shoot- 
ing at Constable Everett. In my efforts I was guided mainly 
by the opinion that I could by this means win over the Don- 
nellys to become respectable neighbors and -peaceable sub. 
jects. Not doubting but these disinterested efforts on my part 
would be remembered by the family, I had not the slightest 
suspicion, but if I asked them they would give their consent to 
Curtin threshing Ryan’s grain. Impressed with this belief I 
went to Thomas Donnelly and asked him as a personal favor to 
me to allowCurtin to thresh for Ryan. Atter hesitating, he said 
he would ask John. I went to John, who promised to give me 
an answer before Sunday, and I went away, fully believing that 
they would oblige me. I waited patiently, but when Sunday 
came and I saw nothing of John, I felt that my efforts and 
advice had no weight with them. The Vigilance Committee 
had met, and, upon Mr. Ryan’s application, guaranteed to 
Curtin the value of his machine and any loss of time he might 
have. Curtin tben threshed for Ryan, but they found that 
the sheaves had been filled with iron, harrow pins, horse shoes, 
stones, &c., which greatly damaged the machine. This 
aroused great excitement among the friends of Ryan, and 
shortly afterwards Ryan’s barns were burned. I felt it to be 
my duty then to declaim the burning of the barns from my 
pulpit, telling my people about it, but never once mentioned 
the Donnellys. It afterwards came to my knowledge that a 
number of the Vigilance Committee which I had formed 
banded together, without my knowledge or consent, and 
formed a Committee of their own, the members, although not 
taking an oath in a theological sense, making a solemn declar- 
ation, and without using the form “ So help me God,” kissed 
the book. The meetings of this Committee can not be said to 
have been secret, but they were, of course, private among 
themselves, as they had no inclination to let everyone hear 
what their business was. This Committee, so far as I can 
learn, had no officers and met only at the call of the member 
who had been victimized. Itis not true that I have excom- 
-municated or placed the Donnellys under the bann of the 
Church. Some time ago I received a letter from William, 
which contained some very impertinent remarks, and J then 
said I should have nothing more to do with them, I also re- 
ferred to the burning of Patrick Ryder’s barns on Sunday week. 
I told my people from the pulpit of the occurrence, and 
pointed out the terrible work which had been done by some 
persons, but did not in any way mention the Donnellys. On 
Christmas eve the elder Donnelly and Mrs. Dounelly both 
came and confessed tome. A few days after Thomas was 
arrested for robbing Ryan, John Donnelly came to me to 
confession. I refused to confess him, and told him I thought 
he intended to confess to au untruth, in order to free bis 
brother and implicate others. He then went away. So far as 
[ am concerned J am perfectly innocent of any connection 
_ with, or knowledge of, the movements of the second Vigilance 
Committee, I expect to be arrested, as I know that from the 
bitter hatred which William Donnelly bears me he will do all 
in his power to have me arrested. 


Be 
THE ARRESTS. 


Chief of Police Williams, who was present at the scene 
in company with Detectives Phair and Murphy, having insti- 
tuted preliminary enquiries proceeded to London ‘Thursday 
uight and got warrants from Police Magistrate Lawrason for 
the arrest of the parties suspected. He returned to Lucan 
early in the morning and engaged County Constables Hodge, 
Pope, Brown and Gil. Moore. He immediately started Con- 
stables Pope and Hodge who arrestet James Carroll, a farmer, 
about thirty years of age, a County Constable whose appoint- 
ment was secured some time ago by special application of a 
large number of persons in the township. ‘The application 
stated that his appointment was asked for the express purpose 
of putting a stop to the depredations which were being com- 
mitted. He was supposed to be one of the Donnellys’ bitterest. 
enemies, and was also thought to be the head of the Vigilance 
Committee. These Constables also arrested James Maner, dr. 
and James Maher, Jr., with whom UVarroil lives, and brought 
them all to Lucan. 

Constables Brown and Gil. Moore were despatched to the 
residence of John D’Arcy, a farmer, forty-five years of age, 
aud married, whom they arrested at his honse. They searched 
the house and found a gun loaded with buckshot, of which 
they took possession, Chief Williams, together with Detec- 
tives Phair and Murpby and a man who knew the lay of the 
country well, went to arrest the men charged as principals in 
the murder. John Kennedy, one of therm, who lives eight 
tiles from Lucan, wag not at home when they got there, and 
they were told be was at Bryanston. They went there, but 
could not find him, and after making enquiries they succeeded 
in getting him at the house of a man named Heenan. They 
then went t0 Martin McLaugblin’s house. Detectives Phair 


and Murphy arrested McLaughlin, and wpon searching the 
house Murphy found a seven-chambered repeating rifle nearly 
new, ‘The rifle is a large bore, and a most dangerous looking 
Weapon, carrying alarge cartridge, Four of the chambers were 


loaded, whilst another chamber had the appearance of being 
recently discharged. Murphy retained the ritle. The bullets 
found in the cartridges in the weapon ave similar in size and 
weight to that which was shot at and passed through Jobn 
Donnelly, and was afterwards found embedded in the wall. 
After going a distance op the road the Chief and Detectives 
met Patrick Ryder, Sr., the person who was prosecuting the 
old man Donnelly and his wife for arson. He was arrested 
and Detective Murphy takiag him in charge went into the 
woods with him to find his two sons, After going about half a 
mile into the bush they came to the choppers, there being four 
of them at work there. These with the old man made five 
against Murphy, but that officer persuaded them to come 
quietly into Lucan, where they were placed in the lock-up, 


A-SAD SCENE. 


A heartrending scene was witnessed wlien the only 
daughter of the family arrived. Upon being shown the bodies 
she went into violent bysterics, which continued nearly all 
night. She is the youngest of the family, being 22 years of 
age. She is married and has three children. Her residence 
is at St. ‘thomas. 


THREATENING LETTERS. 

During tne day several letters of a threatening character 
were received by Chief Williams. He was advisert to go home 
and attend to his business, or it would be the worse for hin. 
It is generally regarded that this was mercly intended ‘to 
frighten him from hia daty. 


REVULSION OF FEELING, 


A complete revulsion of feeling appears to have come over 
the sickening details of the crime, causing many who were 
formerly opposed to the Donnellys to espouse their cause, and 
nothing short of a most searching examination will be satis- 
factory. 
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ORIGINAL DONNELLY INQUEST DATED 2 MARCH 1880. VERDICT: “MURDERED AND BURNED BY 
PARTIES UNKNOWN”. 


¥F minion of Canada 


‘PROX CE OF aaa An Sugquisition, indented, taken for 


our Sovercign 
( 
Lady the Queen, at tht Daveerth, Conn el oe 
C 
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in the County. of —__ Ind hepoy, J2onithe ae Merit _.. day 
of. Merck Shoo vear of the reign 
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of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, before es GAZ ‘toes at _— Esquire, 


i 
one of the Coroners of our said Lady the Queen for the said County, on view of the atta 
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ae and there lying dead, upon the oath of 


bePoot. s (Pa LO Abus. nw Cth. Willers. Lag fy 


ease Yeayo Seka bukge. William teary 


geod and lawful men of the said County, duly chosen, and who, being then ahd there duly sworn and 
or to enquire, for our suid Lady the Queen, when, where, how, and by what means the said 
io 


a aN hg Orretly caine to Ope death, do mpon 


their nee. way, That Ce Phe Cnararig {A fly 


In Glitness whereof, as well the said Coroner ‘as the said Jurors aforesaid have here 


unto act and subscribed their hands and seals the day and year first abovg written 


Curoner. 
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SKULES STOLEN. 


During. Thursday night the skull of James Donnelly, 
which was fractured, was stolen from the ruins of the building. 
The. portions of the skulls of Mrs. Donnelly and her niece 
which remained intact were also stolen from the ruins, 


LOOKING FOR RELICS. 


Underneath the charred remains of James Donnelly wasa 
| pocket-knife which was usually carried by him. The ruins have 
been visited by hundreds of people, and many carried away 
mementos of their visit in the shape of teeth or bones of the 
deceased. 
THE ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

The announcement that several of the prisoners were to 
arrive in the city by the 10:10 train on the L, H. & B. Ry. 
drew quite a large crowd of persons to the Greai Western sta- 
tion Thursday. On the arrival of the train Detective Murphy 

stepped on to the platform and motioned to four persons, who 
were handcuffed two by two, to follow him. County Constable 
Pope followed up in the rear with his baton drawn, while the 
Detective in front bore a rifle which was found at the house of 
one of the prisoners (Martin McLaughlin), and which is sup- 
posed to be the identical one with which John Donnelly was 
shot. Police Constable Larkin followed with two other pris- 
oners manacled together, and in this order the procession 
marched up Richmond Street tothe Police Station. An im- 
mense throng of people gathered at the-Station anxious to get 
2 peep at the prisoners. Once inside, however, the doors were 
shut and the prisoners examined in the usua) manner. 
THE PRISONERS. 


John Kennedy was the first to stand forward. He isa 
very large and powerful-looking man with dark beard and 
whiskers. He gave his age as 35, and said he was born in 
Canada. 

James Maher is quite an old man, and does not bear any 
of the distinguishing marks of a villain. He was born in 
Treland and is 52 years of age. 

Martin McLaughlin stood forward in a hesitating kind of 
way and gave his age as 42. He was born in Ireland. 
| James Ryder was, however, of all the party the most un- 
easy-looking. He isa sbort, thick-set young man of 23, and 
looks as if he was very much afraid of something dreadful hap- 
pening, 

Patrick Ryder, father of the above, is 53 years of age. 
He has sbort, grey whiskers, and bears a very respectable 
Appearance. b 

Constable Jim Carroll is a very powerful-looking young 
man. and is considered to be the most dangerous of the party. 
' Ue is about 25 years of age. : 

Shortly after the above had been placed in the cells, Con- 
Stables Hodge and Brown arrived by a mg from Lucan, having 
with them one prisoner. One of the constables carried a 
loaded rifle in case of necessity. 

John Maher, the name of this prisoner, is a young man of 
perhaps 23, with nothing particular about him to notice. 

John D'Arcy, an old man of 60, soon after arrived in 
charge of Constable Gil. Moore. He is a very large, pale-faced 
Irishman. 

Pat. Ryder, Jr., was brought in by Chief Williams and 
Detective Phair, and gave his age as 23. 

CHANCES OF CONVICTION. 

Accompanying the detectives was a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of spades, shovels, picks, &c., which were found near the 
ruins of the house, and which it is supposed will lead to some- 
thing, : ae 

It is thought one of those arrested will “ split,” from 
remarks he made. : 

One man implicated is reported to have decamped. 

Old man Ryder, when questioned about the fire at Don- 
nelly’s, said he didn’t take notice to it, but heard of 1t after- 
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wards, although his house is near the fatal spot. He also 
remarked that he went to the trial next day at Granton, as 
appointed, but the Donnellys didn’t come. 


AN INCIDENT. 
_ Everything relating to the Donnelly family is now com- 
ing to the surface. In our: interview with the Lncanite 
incidental reference was made to Mrs. Donnelly being a. 
woman of kindly actions. Wehave heard of one little inci- 
dent. that will bear repeating: One very wet morning a lady 


school-teacher was passing the house of the Donnellys, when 


the old weman hailed her. “Good morning, Miss 
Come in and dry yoursélf before going to school.” “ Thank 
you, Mrs. ,Donnelly, but I haven’t time,” responded the 
teacher. ‘Sure your feet are all wet! Come in till I get 
you a-pair of ings”* The teacher, however, hurried 
on. Mrs'Donnelly then passed into the house, and calling 
one of the passing scholars she gave her a pair of dry stockings 
to carry to the teacher. ‘ Tell the teacher to change her feet,” 
was the quaint but good-natured direction of the murdered 


womak 


TOO LATE. 

A neighbor of the ald man Donnelly called on him the 
night betore the tragedy, and represented to him that it would 
be better if he would leave the locality. Said the neighbor : 

“You know, Donnelly, the trouble you have caused, and 
how your presence here is regarded. Now, would it not be 
better for all concerned if you would pack up your traps and 
leave the place?” 

os Yes,” said Donnelly, “I believe it would, and as soon 
as this trial about the barn-burning is over I intend to leave.” 

Subsequent events show that it would have been well to 
have followed the advice, 


AT THE POLICE COURT. 


At an early hour Friday morning a large concourse of 
people gathered at the Central Police Station, the news of the 
arrival of the prisoners having been received from.the Morn- 
iNu ADVERTISER, All were anxious to obtain a view of the 
persons charged with the atrocious crimes alleged against them. 
As soon as the doors were opened the auditorium of the court 
was filled to overflowing, a great crowding ensuing to catch a 
glimpse of the prisoners. The crowd were, however, doomed 
to disappointmeut, as the looked-for prisoners did not appear 
in thecage, The man McCabe—who was concerned in the fraud 
-ase—was subjected to a severe criticism, the majority of those 
declaring that he ‘looked every inch a murderer,” which was 
very bard on the quiet-looking prisoner in the dock. While 
this crowding was going on upstairs the prisoners were mar- 
shalled out of the cells into the office of the Chief of Police 
below. 

His Worship the Police Magistrate presided, the prison- 
ers standing around him in a semi-circle, while the doors were 
guarded by a perfect regiment of constables. 


Mr. H. Macmahon, Q. U., appeared for the prisoners and 
assed that the warrants be read, 

The Chief of Police replied that John Kennedy, Martin 
McLaughlin, and James Ryder, Jr., were arrested on a war- 
rvat alleging “ That in the Township of Biddulph, and County 
of Middlesex, on the 4th day of February, 1880, they did 
teloniously, wilfully, and of their malice aforetucught, kill and 
murder James Donnelly, Judith Donnelly, Thomas Donnelly, 
Bridget Donnelly and John Donnelly.” ; 

Mr. Macmahon asked on whss warrant the. other prison- 


ers were arrested. 
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Chief Williama replied that they were charged with being 
accessories to the fact. However, he intended amending the 
first information and adding the names of Patrick Ryder, Sr., 
and James Carroll as principals. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Macmahon, as to when 
the trial will come on, the Chief of Police said he would ask 
for a remand of a week, 

His Worship granted the request, as he could not attempt 
to go on till the Coroner's inquest had been concluded. 

Mr. Macmahon enquired if ‘1. would bo taken in the 
meantime. 

The Police Magistrate—-Certainly not, The charge is al- 
together too serious to admit of such athing, The prisoners 
will have to be kept here in custody pending the order of the 
Coroner and. future developments. As soon as the Coroner’s 
inquest is concluded we will know better what todo about this 
dreadful business, I will make out a remand for eight days 
in the meantime, but if the prisoners can be brought up in 
the meantime I will be perfectly willing. 


Mr. Macmahon had a conversation with the prisoners, 
and they expressed their satisfaction at this course, at the same 
time, through their counsel, protesting their entire innocence 
of the whole affair. 


The ten prisoners were then marched back to the cells. 


AROUND THE CITY. 


Fhe crowd lingered around the Police Court until after 
noon, waiting the appearance of the prisoners, but they were 
not taken down till the greater portion of the crowd had dis- 
persed. 


Tho detectives and constables were eagerly interviewed by 
everybody as to the probabilities of securing a conviction in 
these cases. They profess to believe that the evidence is suth- 
cient ta convict at least five of the ten already in custody of 
being principals, and the others as accessories, Certainly some 
of the evidenco is very damaging, but in the interests of justice 
we do not publish all we have heard. 

It was remarked by all who saw the accused, both Thurs- 
day night and Friday morning, that they now appear to have 
in some measure recovered from their scare. They all ate a 
hearty breakfast Friday, and since the interview with their 
counsel appear in the best of spirits. 

THE POLICE. 

Any reference to the tragedy will be incomplete that does 
not give a full measure of praise to the police. Captain, Williams 
has shown himself a worthy otlcer—one whose head is not apt 
to lose its balance in an emergency—and the command was 
placed in good hands when turned over to him. All the men 
under him displayed courage and resolation, and the action of 
the whole force will stand out well. Detective Murpby is 
specially to be complimented upon the part he has taken in the 
alfuir, He arrested McLaughlin, the owner of the gun which 
probably killed John Donnelly, and he also arrested the whole 
Ryder family without assistance. Two of the latter were 
taken in the woods, where they ware chopping. Not knowing 
how the arrests would be viewed by these men, it required con- 
siderable courage to tackle them single-handed. 


THE FAMILY AT THE COURTS, 


In the official returns of the administration of justice for 
the County of Middlesex, for the quarter beginning Ist Janu- 
ary, 1376, and ending 3lst of March, we find The Queen vs. 
Walliain, James, John or Thomas Donnelly on, among others, 
the following charges: Misdemeanor, assault and doing griev- 
ous bodily harm, shooting with intent. In that quarter the 
amount paid by the County, including the amount payable by 
the Government, fot the one jtem of witnesses in these cases 
against the Donnellys was $593.95. This is exclusive of all 
the costs incurred for constables’ attendance, preliminary 


magistrates’ suits, &o. The expense of administration of justice 
on account of that lawless faction in Biddulph, in the Jast four 
or five years, have been extraordinary. 


UNPARALLELED. BRUTALITY. 


Lucan, February 6.—The great topic of conversations is 
still the Donnelly Tragedy, Each hour further developments 
are being made, and it is now confidently expected that the 
assassins will be brought to the bar of justice and made to 
expiate the terrible crime which has been committed. The 
occurrence is still spoken of with a shudder. It was thought 
that the diabolical barbarity with which the crime was stipposed 
to have been committed was exaggerated. From more particu- 
lar enquiries, however, by the ADVERTISER reporter, he has 
ascertained that the brutality with which the victims wero 
despatched was greater than the tirst reports. It is learned 
from a reliable authority, whose veracity cannot be doubted, 
that when the terror-stricken women, who were being so 
brutally beaten to death, found that no mercy could bo ex- 
pected from the adamantine hearts of their assassins, Mrs. 
Donnelly fell upon her knees at the feet of the ringleader and 
implored, with mingled tears and blood pouring down her fading 
cheek, for one minute to pray for the salvation of her soul. 
With a savage laugh and a blood-curdling curse the fiend re- 
plied : “ Pray, you ! You have prayed too long already.” 
And with a heavy instrument the peor woman was felled 
senseless at his feet, and balf a dozen of the assassins outrival- 
led each other in finishing ber. Another fact which lets 
considerable light upon the subject was also elicited by “our 
reporter, and that is that when the body of Thomas Dénnelly 
was dragged into the house the hands were manacled, after 
throwing him roughly to the ground. Ono of the murderers 
stooped over him, and taking off the manacles put them into 
his pocket. The blade of a knife was also found imbedded in 
the body of James Donnelly, Sr. It is a significant fact that 
not a single straw in the barn and stables, situated closo by, 
was touched, and the horses remained undisturbed. From 
this fact it is assumed that the murder had been in contempla- 
tion for days, weoks, and even months past, and the plans of 
the murderers had been carefully considered, and every possi- 
bility of identification was intended to be destroyed. The 
evident intention was to burn the house and every trace of 


THE HORRIBLE SLAUGHTER. 


The idea, as the house was alone, was to lead the world 
to believe that the building had, trom some cause, caught fire 
and burned the Donnellys as they slept. This would have 
been the general verdict had not the boy escaped and the blood 
been found outside. Had the etables been fired, suspicions ot 
foul play would have been immediately aroused ; hence the 
reason for their exemption. After the tragedy in William’s 
house, the wadding used in loading the shot-gun were found ; 
they consisted of two large pieces of paper torn from a Catholic 
Record, and the two together were about the size of half of. 
the sheet, 


FATHER CONNOLLY’S SERMON. 


Lucan, February 6,—At the tuneral to-day Father Con- 
nolly preached the sermon. His remarks, which were strongly 
condommatory of the assassins, has created: almost. as- great. 
astonishment as the tragedy. Prior to these remarks ib was: 
generally supposed that Father Connolly was:a bitter enemy of 
the Donnellys, and ugly rumors were circulated concerning his: 
connection with the Vigilance Committee, A feeling of relief 
is now experienced, and it is quite probable that the explana 
tion oi the Priest exonerating the Donnellys will go & great 
way to restore confidence, and materially aid in making peace 

between the opposing parties, 


Tae address of Father Connolly, at the conclusion of High 
Mass, was s lengthy one. In speaking of the terrible tragedy, 
he said. Dear friends, you are in the presenve of one of the 
most solenm scenes which I have ever witnessed, but I have 


: 


witnessed nany a solemn scene, but never any like this. I am 
reart-brokm. (Here the rev. father burst into tears, and, over- 
:ome by hs emotion, turned away from the people.) Having 
somewiat recovered, he proceeded : I never expected’ that such 
a scew af this would be enacted, In coming to Biddulph I 
left aquet place—a Christian place—and a place: where the 
lawg ¢ God and man were observed and respected. I came to. 
a district where neither the laws of God or man have. been ob- 


| served, and hence the consequence, terrible and fatal,. which we 


see before us to-day, Yes, dear friends, the laws of. the land 

founded upon the eternal laws of God, have not been observed 
in this county and district, and those who have been entrusted 
with the execution of these laws have neglected to carry them 
out, and they will have to answer forthe lives of these five 
people at another place. Before I came here I did not know 
of the fires and terrible destructions which have'taken place 
here, and I could not believe that there was an Irish Catholic 
in Biddulph that would bring such disgrace upon himself and 
upon his church by committing these scenes of blood, which 
would not have disgraced the community had the law been 
properly enforced. There are two things which must be ob- 
served in every society, no matter of what religion that society 
may be composed. Men may have their own opinion upon the’ 
Gospel and their individual opinion of its teachings; there can 
be no second opinion that in the interests of Christianity—of 
society—all should endeavor to observe that law, and have it 
enforced. ‘That has not always been done in Lucan and Bid- 
dulpb, and those entrusted witb the administration of our Jaws 
have not fulfilled their duty, and havo prosbitated it: and it is 
owing to this prostitution. that we are called together on this 
solemn occasion. The guilty men who imbued their bands in 
innocent blood will have to answer for this awful crime before 
the lixing God, The scenes which have been enacted bere have 
disgraced the district and those who live init. J feel sorry, 
and particularly for the whole family. It may be thought that 
{ was not in friendship with that family. 1 was in friendship 
with the old people, but of the young people I did not know 
much. Particularly with the old woman I was fnendly. For 

two hours she was in my office on Christmas eve givng mo the 

history of her whole lite in Biddulph. She receiveo the sacra- 

ment, and the last words she spoke to me as she vent away 

were, ‘Father Connolly, I am going to get not only my boys 

but all the Biddulph boys to reform.” Here are he conse 

quences, Ob! God of Heaven, how terrible! Herethe Rev. 

Father again burst into tears After several futile »d:avors 

to speak, he said, ‘I can’t say any more.” 


Patrick Donnelly, the son of James Donnelly, -he1 rose 
in his pew, aud said, ‘Father Connolly, I wish you to gyve a 
detailed account.” 

Father Connolly, who did not hear the purport of the ques- 
tion —“What do yon ask me, Mr. Donnelly?” 

Patrick Donnelly--I would like you to tell the whole 
matter, giving particulars more fully. 

Father Connolly—Well, perhaps it will be better for me 
totell. The only trouble I ever had with the family was that 
I thought they had not sufficient respect for their own charac- 
ter. When thero was any hostile feeling displayed it was always 
supposed that it came from tho younger members of the family, 
and any trouble I ever had with them was not worth speaking 
of. It was the taking out of a horse from Kelly’s I first had 
trouble with them about. I met the boy and wanted to speak 
to him as a priest, and after this Mr. Wm. Donnelly sent mo a 
sharp, incisive letter, which might be a good one to write to a 
politician or a business man. He was naturally a talented 
young man, and capable of writing a good letter—if he were a 
newspaper editor it would be a good reply, but 1t was not a 
good letter for a priest. . I did not make any mention of this 
letter to any one until I heard that William talked and said he 
wus going ta drive me from the country. Another thing was 
the Ryan’s threshing. Ryan came to me and wanted to get 
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me to influence the young men to allow this threshing. | used 
may endeavors with a friend of mine at Quebec, a Minister, to 
get the young man out of Kingston. With regard to the old 
people, I never had any hard feeling, in fact, I never had with 
any of the family, butthe boys had a hard character. These 
are the only croubles [ have had in the world with these two 
men. And now with regard to the formation of that Society. 
I had nothing to do with that Society. I was never at their 


smeetings, but I had unbounded faith in the men who were in 


that Society. I believe that they were most incapable of doing 
such a terrible thing as thia.."' I'believe that this thing took 
place outside of this Committee. As far as the old people were 
concerned, I esteemed them as much as any’ péople in the 
parish, Since the death of Mike Donnelly they have been’ to 
communion. I never dreamed of an occurrence like this. J 
thought that the whole thing would wear away. The driving 
away of horses and the shaving of horses’ tails were things 
which people did not like, It is a failing with all Irishmen 
that they bavé.no faith. No man is anything without a charac- 
ter, hut. with it he is everything, and if he doesn’t respect that 
character we have no peace whatever. I have been delighted, 
and especially since I became acquaitted with Patrick Don- 
nelly, who I have found to be an honest, respectable young 
man, to have had him to speak to anl consult with, and per- 
haps had he been here things would have been different. The 
old woman was a sensible sort of a woman, whom I could talk 
to and consult, but the old man, although a good old man, 
whom I liked, was not the sensible sorvof a man that I could 
talk to like I could to the old woman., The last words I had 
with the old woman, she said, “Father Connolly, I have been 
trying to get the boys to be good.” ‘Ihe priest’s voice again 
failed him here for a moment, after which he continued: I 

1nnot understand how this has taken place, I did not believe 
that there was a man capable of doing anything like that in 
Biddulph. I believed that there were men who would give a 
man a clout when half drunk, or waylay him upon the road, 
but [ never thought that they could ommit such a butchery as 
this. Itis a disgrace to Biddulph wid everyone who lives 
herve. However, my beloved brethren, all that remains for us 
now, and for the family, is to pray for those that are gone, and 
those that are left must reform, for, no matter whether by the 
hand of God or by the wicked hand of man, we must all stand 
before a living God, and the hour and time we know not of. 
Think, then, of those unfortunate people who have been called 
without a moment in which to pray, to. appear before God and 
answer for theirsins.. Itis an awful thing for those people. 
Man is but a shadow. He has but a few years here. What 
will your position be after they are gone by! Wul your society 
be that of thieves, reprobates and murderers, or will your so- 
ciety be that of the Son of the living God? I feel very much 
obliged to Patrick Donnelly, because I thought there might 
have been @ bard feeling against me, but such I find is not the 
case. When people havea hard name, as a priest, having the 
charge of souls, | must set my face against theirdeeds. If Mr. 
Patrick Donnelly had been here I feel that I should have had 
a sound-thinking person, and I might have counselled with him 
and had a better understanding. Had it been possible, I would 
have viven my own life in order to save the souls of these five 
poor people, who had not time to utter a prayer to God for 
mercy upon theirsouls. . With regard to John, who died with 
a prayer upon bis lips, he is now before his God, and his sins 
are forgiven. He took tae pledge with me, and I wos sfter- 
wards told he broke it, %-believed that he had done go, but I 
find now that he has not doneso. After exp'aining the doce 
trines of the Romish Church; the Rev. Father concluded by 
hoping that the guilty oes may be brought to: reform their 
lives and prepare:to meet their God. 
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AFTER. HIGH. MASS. 


After the funeral. the remaining members of the: Donnelly 
family, viz. : William, Fatrick, Robert and Jane, visited the 
presbytery of the churck and returned their sincere thanks to 
Father Connolly for his Kndness. After a consultation, during 
which explanations were nade tothe priest byall of the members, 
the family left, thorougily grateful for the kindness, having 
been reconciled to the Church and to their priest. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BODY. 


Friday morning, at an early hour, an Advertiser reporter, 
accompanied by Mr. J. S. Thoms, photographer, visited the 
house of Mr. Connors, where the body of John Donnelly was 
lying, and a negative of the deceased was taken. He was a 
fine built fellow, his physical development being- complete: 
In death he wore the same smile that usually played about his 
face in life. He was, for some time past, a strict temperance 
man. The medical gentleman who made the post mortem said. 
that he had never seen a man with so large a heart, whilst his 
lungs were perfect models. During the taking of the picture 
his brother Robert, the youngest, was completely overcome and 
wept bitterly. The other brothers, with the exception of a 
momentary falter of the voice, or a stray tear, were firm as 
rocks, but the settled determination wo discover the perpetra- 
tors of the deed was plainly to be read in their faces. The 
inscription on John Donnelly’s cofin was, ‘John Donnelly, 
died February 4th, 1880, aged 32 years and 1] months.” As 
the brother Pat read this he remarked, ‘' Poor fellow, ‘ Died!’ 
It should have been mardered.” 


THE EXCITEMENT. 


The excitement all day Friday was great, and “horrible,” 
“tragedy,” and such words were heard on every band. It was 
expected that the morning would again bring the detectives on 
the scene. As the hours wore by and no detectives came, the 
rumor obtained credence that they were at work in the coun- 
try, and took their prisoners to London direct. This caused 
qnite a commotion, and every arrival from the country was 
eageriy quizzed for news. None came, and the excitement 
began to subside somewhat, when the reappearance of Chief 
Williams and Detectives Murphy and Phair again made things 
lively. The work seemed to be going un briskly, when Detec- 
tive Murphy immediately started out into the country with a 
horse and cutter. After being gone for some time be returned 
and bronght a prisoner,with him. Shortly afterwards Detev- 
tive Phair was noticed to quietly take a young man named 
Partell out and take him into a private room. 


THE OTHER PRISONERS. 


The prisoner Michael Heenan is a big, burly farmer. He 
is a Canadian Catholic, aboat twenty-four years of age, and has 
a broad, open face, with an imperial and monstache. He is a 
remarkably cool customer, and takes his arrest as a slight affair. 
He was arrested by Detective Murphy at the residence of John 
Kennedy, who was arrested yesterday. When Detectives 
Marphy and Phair visited the house on Thursday thcy saw a 
bloody blanket lying in the yard. Having their hands full. at 
the time they took no notice of it, and then went away. Mur- 
phy visited Kennedy’s honse veaterday and found Heenan there. 
He tben searched the house and fonnd the blanket up-stairs, 
and asked Heenan and Mrs. Kennedy how it came that the 
blanket was outside on Thursday and was yesterday upstairs, 
Heenan replied that he had that morning driven Mrs. Kennedy 
to Granton to see Dr. Lang, who gave it as his opinion that the 
marks were only dye stutf and not blood. This being too thin 
for Murphy he brought the articles along, together with Heenan 
On the road Heenaw talked very lightly of the matter, express- 
ing his belief in the Missouri and Texas laws as etfectual. He 
also stated that he thought the Donnellys received what they 
deserved and that no one would be punished for it, 


The other man John Purtell is a young man, a farm labor- 
er, who was arrested by Detective Phair in the village of Lucan. 
He is about twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, and is 
slight of build. When leaving Lucan he cried bitterly, sobbing 
like achild. He continued in this line for about half the dis- 
tance to Clandeboye, whea he changed, and began singing, 
which he continued until he got to London. 


THE ARRIVAL IN LONDON, 


There was a large crowd upon the G. W. R. platform as 
the train drew up. Almost before it stopped, Murphy, with 
his prisoner Heenan, jumped off, and started ata brisk walk 
up Richmond Street to the Police Station, followed by a large 
crowd, He did not show the slightest fear, and several times 
cast angry glances, his eyes flashing at some more pushing fel- 
low who came poking himself too close to please him. ‘The 
man, Purtell, who was under the charge of Detective Phair, 
upon seeing the crowd, shrank back, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to come along. Every time the crowd became 
thicker and crushed against him, he appealed piteously to the 
detectives who were with him not to let them hurthim. He 
is a very sickly-looking accomplice for a great crime. 


INTERVIEW WITH A PRISONER, 


The prisoners now in the jail are as close as oysters. They 
will say nothing. Friday afternoon they consulted with Mr. 
Macmahon, and that gentleman says there is nothing to be 
gleaned from them. An Advertiser reporter endeavored to 
gain the prisoners’ version of the story, but blank looks and 
expressions of entire ignorance were the only responses he met 
with. To a request for the side of the story offered by the per- 
sons now in custody, there is the very natural query offered— 

‘“‘ What side of a story can be given by people who don’t 
know any side?” 


“But the Donnellys were killed—-what is the theory of 
their taking off?” 


“Well, you know, theories are cheap. No doubt you 
reporters could invent sixty theories in as many minutes.” 


“Yes, but the neighbors of the deceased should be in a 
better position to give a plausible reason for the murder.” 


‘Perhaps they should, but theories are one thing and facts 
anotber. Theories don’t convict anybody, and what's the use 
of giving theories if there are no facts to back the affair up?’ 


It is self-evident that the prisoners now in custody will 
gay nothing regarding the tragedy, which is wise, from what- 
ever standpoint it may be looked at. If they are innocent, 
they know nothing ; if guilty, they will wait for proof of their 
guilt vefore pleading guilty—unless some should happen to 
“ leak” in the meantime, 


HEENAN AND PURTELL REMANDED, 


Mr. Chas. Hutchinson, Crown Attorney, appeared at the 
Police Court Saturday morning, and applied for a remand in 
the cases of Michael Heenan and Jobn Purtell, the two prison- 
ers who were brought to the city on Friday night. Therequest 
was granted, and his Worship made out a remand for eight 
days, or until the coroner's inquest is concluded. 


GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY. 


Mr. Hutchinson informed the Police Magistrate that while 
he was in Toronto Fnday he had called upon the Attorney 
General, and had beem given authority to use all the power 
necessary to bring the murderers to justice. From accounts 
received the Attorney General was fully convinced that Chief 
of Police Williams, with the staff under his charge, were fully 
capable of looking after the murderers. 


EXCITED CITIZENS. 


All day Saturd4y large crowds of people hung around the 
Dolice Station and Court House endeavoiing to catch a view 
of the prisoners. When Heenan and Purtell were being reivo 
ved to the jail from the Pofice Station the officers were sur. 
rounded bya very large crowd, but no demonstrations were 
made. 


THE DETECTIVES STILL HARD AT WORK. 


Lucan, Feb. 7, 9.30.a.m.—The Chief and a portion of his 
staff are here from London already this morning, and are quite 
on the alert this early. The prospects are. that some mor: 
arrests will be made during the day. The latter statement is 
announced from the fact that the Chief, with Detectives 
Murphy and Phair, have just left for the disturbed district with. 
conveyances to bring in any parties made prisoners. It is 
almost impossible to get any information from the Chief and 
his staff, they are so reticent as to their movements ; but it is 
reliable that their mission out to the settlement to-day is for the 
purpose of collecting evidence chiefly among the relatives and 
friends of those already under arrest. It is the opinion of the 
London authorities that it would be better not to make aay 
more arrests of suspected parties until such time as the excite- 
ment has somewhat subsided. A statement made this morn- 
ing, by a party who professes to know, would fully bear out the 
remarks made by Father Connolly yesterday, and which ap- 
peared in the morning papers, anent the doings of the Com- 
mittee, to the effect that they had deviated from the simple 
rules laid down by him for their guidance. This authority 
says that the Committee 


NOW NUMBERS OVER ONE HUNDRED MEMBERS ; 


that the old and respectable members auuded to by Father 
Connolly have mostly fallen off, and do not attend the meet- 
ings ; that those who still remain organized have bound them- 
selves under an obligation to carry out any measures which 
were sanctioned by a majority atthe meetings. As is usually 
the case when such illegal doings are being enacted, some 
parties are generally found who do not strictly adhere to the re- 
quirements of their obligation, and through this means some of 
their proceedings have became known. It would appear that 
there were thirteen of the members selected from amongst their 
body whose duty it was to prepare and bring before the meet- 
ing any questions which required to be discussed or voted 
upon. There was a back or ante-room adjoining the school- 
house, and to this room twelve of those parties would repair to 
consider and prepare any subject which was destined to come 
before the members for disposal, and- by a preconcerted ar- 
rangement between the thirteenth man and the twelve who re- 
tired, he harangued the parties as if by accident upon the very 
subject intended to be brought before them by the conclave in 
the ante-room, and by the time the question came up their 
feelings became so excited that they were ready to 


VOTE THE CARRYING OUT OF ANY DEED, 


no matter how much at variance with the Christian rules laid 
down by his reverence for their guidance. This statement of 
their proceedings seems reasonable, when the explanations 
made by Father Cunnolly yesterday are. taken into considera- 
tion. Contrary to all expectations from reports in circulation 
yesterday the Donnelly brothers have to-day annonnced their 
intention ot building up the old homestead and 
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GOING TO RESIDE ON: THE PREMISES. 


This resolution. was taken owing to the fact of a large 
acreage of fall wheat being sown thereon, which would prove a. 
complete loss. without a protector.. I have all through this 
trying time commented upon the cool and calm demeanor of 
the surviving Donnelly brothers, especially the man William. 
The only time upon which he showed any signs of weakness 
was when his brother's heart was exposed to view, during the 
fost mortem examination; he exclaimed, in agonizing accents, 


“"TIS MORE THAN FLESH AND BLOOD CAN EN- 
DURE 


My only and sincere wish now is that I was lying there along 
with him.” Thespectators led him away from the ghastly 
scene, and in a few minutes he regained his usual composure- 


VISITING THE PRISONERS, 


Saturday morning the prisoner McLaughlin was visited in 
the cells at the jail by his daughter, who appeared to feel 
deeply the position in which her father was placed. After 
leaving him some apples and clothing she left the cells. 


CARROLL THE CONSTABLE. 


As our readers know, Carroll (the man now in custody) 
was appointed in September as a County Constable, on the 
petition of a large number of the residents of Biddulph. Be- 
low will be found the petition which led to the appointment : 


“To William Elliott, Esq., Judge of the County of Middlesex. 


“The humble prayer and petition of the undersigned in- 
habitants of the Township of Biddulph showeth as follows : 


“ Whereas, for some time past evil-minded persons in the 
Township of Biddulph have been violating the laws and acting 
in such a manner as to endanger the persons and property of 
the peaceable portion of the inhabitants thereof ; and 

‘“‘ Whereas, from there being but a few constables in said 
township, it is difficult and often impossible to have warrants 
or other process of the local Justices of the Peace executed ; 
and in consequence thereof compelling injured persons to 
either refrain from taking legal proceedings for the redress of 
wrongs or go to the expense of laying complaints before the 
Justices of the Peace in the City of London ; and 

‘“‘ Whereas, your petitioners are of opinion that much of 
the above-recited inconvenience would be obviated by the 
appointment of James Carroll, of the said township, as a Con- 
stable therein : 

“Your petitioners therefore pray that the said James 
Carroll be appointed as a Constable in and for this county, 
and your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


** Anthony Heenan, 
Patrick Breen, 
James Ryder, 
James Comgan, 
Michael Carroll, 
Joseph McCarthy, 
Michael Sullivan, 
Patrick Ryder, 
Jarnes Shea, 

John Thompson, 


‘“‘ Patrick Breen, 
John Heenan, 
P. J. Dewan, 
Michael Blake, 
John Lamphier, 
James Ryder, 
Thomas Lamphier, 
Patrick Jas. O'Shea, 
James Harrigan, 
Philip Kehoe, 


“ Dennis Heenan, “Timothy Toohey, 
Dan. Ryder, James i eehecly, 
Wm. Casey, Wm. Feeley, 
John Darcy, Ed. Sullivan, 
John Morkin, John Cain, 


Jeremiah McDonald, 
Thomas Kinsella, 
Michael Mara, 


James Maher, 
Patrick Ryder, 
James Kelley, 
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John Kennedy, 
Daniel Ryder,. 
John Quigley, 
Michael Heenan, 
Martin Ryan, 
James. Maher, 
Wm. Carroll, 
Dan. McDonald, 
Patnck Dorsey, 
James Heenan.” 


John Bruin, 

Martin McLoughlin, 
Pat. Quigley, - 
James Toohey, 
Joha Ryder, 

John McLoughlin, 
Wm: Thompson, 
James Barns, 
Thomas Ryder, 
Martin. Darcy, 


A number of the constables left this city for the scene of 
the tragedy again on Friday, having warrants issued by L. 
Lawrason, Esq., to arrest several. more. very important figures 
in the murder. 


AKRIVAL OF ANOTHER OF THE DONNELLYS. 


Lucan, Feb. 6.— About two o’clock this morning Robert 
Donnelly, brother of John and Thomas Donnelly, who were 
lately murdered, arrived in Lucan. 


THE’ FUNERAL, 


. ‘At rr:30 on Friday the funeral procession left the house 
of Michael Connors, where the body of John Donnelly had 


been brought previous to the post mortem examination at the 


Coroner’s inquest, and is proceeding to the Catholic Cemetery, 
where Father Connolly, the resident priest, has promised. to 
meet the remains and celebrate High Mass, and bury them 
with all the nites of the Church. 


ADDRESS BY FATHER CONNOLLY. 


Father Connolly celebrated Mass, and delivered a very 
affecting sermon, in which he stated that when he came to 
Biddulph he did not know the Donnelly boys, but heard they 
were hard cases, and was anxious to make them better if pos- 
sible, but, he was sorry to say, he had not succeeded in ac- 
complishing his object. He said he believed-there were men 
bad enough in Biddulph to fight at pees, knock a man down, 
maim horses, burn down buildings and even kill a man, but 
not to enact a tragedy like the one that recently happened, 
He did not think any old man had had anything to do with it. 


FURTHER REVELATIONS LOOKED FOR. 


Several parties, known to be members of. the Vigilance 
Committee, are said to. be in town to-diy. New revelations 
regarding the burning of Ryder’s barn, which was blamed on 
the Donnellys, are expected, and eagerly watched for. 


THE PRISONERS’ TRIAL. 


Dr. Hossack, the coroner, arrived in this city and made 
arrangements to have the trial before Squire Peters. in the 
Court House as sqon as the inquest is over. 


IN JAIL 


The prisoners were lodged in jail yesterday afternoon by 
a posse of constables, being tollowed thereto by an immense 
concourse of people. They were shortly: afterwards inter- 
viewed by Mr. Macmahon, their counsel. 


RUMORS. 


Intense excitement was caused later on by the rumor that 
twelve Government detectives from Toronto had arrived at 
London and. were on their way: direct to the scene of the 
tragedy in cutters. An Advertiser reporter, upon interviewing 
Chief Williams, found that it was but a rumor without any 
foundation for it. 


THE LATEST. 


The excitement subsided when it was discovered that no 
more arrests were to be made last night, and the village is quiet 


SUNDAY AT LUCAN, 


Lucan, February 8.—This village which usually presents 
a very quiet and dull appearance on Sunday, except when the 
hour for service in some of the churches arrives or the congre- 
gations are returning to their homes after the services are 
closed, was unusually lively to-day. Sleighs and cutters, laden 
with men anxious to hear the news and’see for themselves the 
remains of the 


‘OLD LOG HOUSE, 


where the tragic scenes of only a few nights ago occurred, 
poured in from all directions. They came from Exeter, St. 
Marys, London, and from all parts of the surrounding coun- 
try, and with a sense of horror and sadness they looked, while 
they pointed to the spot where lay 


THE CHARRED REMAINS OF A MOTHER, 


who, while praying, but in vain, that her murderers would give 
her but a few moments to prepare for death, was murdered. 
Also, where lay the ashes of one young in years, who had 
spent but one-short year in Biddulph, and who knew not the 
plottings of the Donnelly:band ; one, too, who had cried for 
mercy from tbe hands of th: midnight murderers, but had 
prayed ip vain. 


ATTENDING CHURCH. 


This. morning large crowds attended the Catholic Church, 
thinking Father Connolly would make further allusion to the 
horrible murder. He was too much overcome, however, by 
the dreadful nature of the affair among his parishioners to con- 
duct the services, and Rev. Father Dillon, of London, arrived 
to relieve him, by whom High Mass was conducted, IJImme- 
diately before the delivery of the sermon by the latter the 
venerable Father Connolly stepped forward on the front of the 
altar, and called upon the congregation to offer up prayers to 
Almighty God for the repose of the souls of those poor mur- 
dered peuple. . He hoped they would also pray for those who 
had for the: time being lost:th2ir 


FATHERS, HUSBANDS AND BROTHERS. 


He hoped the neighbors would see to it that they wanted for 
uathing. He would like to go and see them and comfort 
them, but he had been overworked lately and was unable at 
present to do so. For his own part, he said he was over- 
come by the 


MAGNITUDE OF THE CALAMITY 


which had occurred in their midst, because he had never ex- 
pected that anything like it would happen while he was parish 
priest. At this point the aged pastor paused, being unable to 
proceed, his heart was too full for utterance, and he seemed as 
if he would like to-retteat from the place and seek repose 
where he would never hear the subject again alluded to. He 
-trusted there was nothing wrong with his people, but a keen 
observer could not fail to notice that the 


HEART-BROKEN PASTOR 


‘was hoping against hope, that while he publicly trusted that his 
| people were free from the blood of the murdered family that he 
secretly feared he might be then addressing some of those 
| whose strong arms had carried death into the murdered family. 
| After recovering himself, the rev. gentleman slowly proceeded 
to state that his brother Dillon, of London, had come to 
assist and comfort him in his trouble. He hoped his people 
would look to Almighty God for strength to bear up against 
‘this great calamity. They all knew since he came among them 
that he had done his best to promote peace and good will 
among his people both by precept and example. He had 
often advised them to shun the paths that led fo sin and law- 
‘lessness, and he felt assured that if they had taken his advice 
much of the trouble with which they had been afflicted would 
not have been known among them. He hoped they would 
turn over a new leaf and live righteously and soberly for all 
time to come. That they will improve the approaching season 
of Lent, which commences next Ash Wednesday, and if they 
attended church they would bring down the blessing of God 
on that afflicted congregation. 


FATHER DILLON’S DISCOURSE. 

Rev. Father Dillon during his discourse briefly touched 
upon the murder of Abel by Cain, and.said that the blood of 
the murdered people called to heaven for vengeance, and that 
the guilty could:not hope to escape, decause the eye of God 
was upon those who_had broken his commandments by killing 
their neighbors. The only hope of salvation for such people 
was by confession and penitence, and he hoped all would pre- 
pare to enter upon a better course of conduct in future. 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


Some excitement was caused in the village this afternoon 
when a rumor was circulated that a meeting of the Vigilance 
Committee was held in the brick school house on the Romaa 
Line yesterday afternoon. What the object of the meeting 
was is not known. 


LOOKING FOR EVIDENCE. 


Yesterday the detectives searched several houses in the 
neighborhood of the Donnelly farm, and it is stated that three 
revolvers were found and taken possession of by the officers. 
At one of the places the people 


DENIED. HAVING A REVOLVER, 


but when ordered to produce it, went and took it from its hiding 
place; and rather reluctantly handed it over to the officers. 
One of the revolvers had evidently been discharged very re- 
cently. 


FURTHER ARRESTS. 


Lucan, Ont., Saturday, February 7th, 7:20 p.m.—Chief 
Williams and his staff have succeeded in making two more ar- 
rests, one 


THOMAS RYDER, 


a brother of the elder Patrick Ryder, alreadyim custody. He 
is in appearance a rather thin, spare man, of light complexion, 
sharp looking features, and a highly developed- Roman nose; 
nothing sinister in the expression of his countenance nor any- 
thing which would indicate the blood-thirsty spirit naturally 
expected in aman whocould be guilty of such a fiendish 
crime as that with which he stands charged. His age is thirty 
years and some montks. The other prisoner, 
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WILLIAM CARROLL, 


is a younger brother of the: now somewhat notorious James 
Carroll, so often referred to as- being one of the leading spirits 
in this unfortunate affair. He (William) is now 19 years of 
age, and in describing his appearance it can be done in a few 
words by saying he bears a very striking resemblance to his 
brother James, deep, lowering, heavy-set eyebrows, dark com- 
plexion, sinister expression of countenance, thick and heavy- 
set man for his age,. Altogether, he is a fair prototype of his 
elder brother, but the several expressions of features are 
scarcely so well developed. asin the man ot maturer years. 
After being brought into the hotel they were 


INTERVIEWED BY ONE OF THE DONNELLY 
BROTHERS, 


who (on perceiving that the boy Carroll showed symptoms of 
weakness, evinced by a suspicious tremor of the eyelids) said 
to them, “ Boys, keep up your courage ; there is lots of time 
ahead of you to do the crying.” 

__ Carroll replied, “ All but the cry;” and the man Ryder 
said, ‘ Don’t fret, Bob—there won’t be many tears dropped 
over the matter.” 

They remained at the hotel-an hour and a half, when they 
were started for London at 8:30 p.m. by the London, Huron 
& Bruce train in charge of Chief Williams and Detectives 
Phair and Murphy. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE DONNELLYS. 


Lucan, February 8, 9:30 p. m.—The interview between 
the Chief, the Crown Attorney and the Donnelly boys has just 
ended, and the first-named parties have returned post-baste to 
London. All I can learn as ta the result of the mterview is 
that the Chief and his staff return here again in the morning, 
and that during the day several more arrests will be made. 
Throughout all the ill-feeling engendered against the Don- 
nellys for the last seven years there was one member of thr 
family — Patrick -- who universally escaped the stigma anc 
reproach which clung to the rest of them. It has been gener- 
ally stated and believed that to his absence from the paterna! 
roof at an early age may be attributed, in a great measure, all 
the evil-doings with which the rest of the family stand accused, 
for the simple reason that he was fair and honest in his inter- 
course with the community amongst which his lot was cast ; 
that he ever and always, during periodical visits to his early 
home, stood aloof from taking any part with the brothers’ quar- 
rels or their supposed grievances ; that, on the contrary, he 


DENOUNCED IN THE STRONGEST TERMS 

the line of conduct pursued by them, and upon several occa- 
sions tried to prevail upon them to sell their possessions a2 
make for themselves a home in some other land, to the end 
that they might be away from the influence and cause that gave 
rice to so much ill-feeling amongst them and their neighbors. 
So much had this line of conduct gained the respect of the 
comreunity which surrounded his fathers home, that a large 
number of the farmers made offers to-day that if he (Patrick 
Donnelly) would agree to go and live upon the homestead 
himself they would 


ERECT A RESIDENCE 


thereon, suitable for his accommodation, without any cost or 
charge whatever to him, but that they would rot do so for any 
other member of the survivors. This goes a great way to 
show the respect they have for him. I am not aware whether 
these overtures reached the ears of Patrick, nor am I ina 
position to say whether they would be accepted ; but as he is 
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at present a partner in a wagon and carriage making finn in 
the Village of Thorold it is improbable that he would do so, 
because by so doing he would be giving up a lucrative busi- 
ness. 


Once and for al], it may not be amiss to relate a few facts 
respecting the reports which got afloat as to the probable 


ARREST OF FATHER CONNOLLY. 
Whatever the fauits of the Donnelly family were, and no doubt 
they were legion, in this instance the man William deserves 
credit. It has been conceded that Father Connolly's object in 
érganizing the committee he did was for the purpose of main- 
tining law and order in the settlement where it originated ; 
chat his written instructions were to commit no aggressive act 
of any kind, and these facts were well known in the surround- 
ing vicinity. Nevertheless, to the disgrace of one or two par- 
ties, they used all the influence they were possessed of in order 
to induce the man William Donnellysto have a warrant issued 
for the apprehension of the reverend gentleman, To his credit 
be it here stated that he steadfastly refused to commit himself 
to any overact of the kind, giving as his reasons for so dog 
that he was fully convinced that Father Connolly’s views were 
sound and wholesome ones in forming this Committee, and 
that although he had heard that his reverence hourly expected 
such a result, from reports he received of the inveterate enmity 
which Donnelly bore towards him, still 


IT NEVER WAS.HIS INTENTION 


to do any such thing. He (Donnelly) furthermore stated that 
it was his firm belief, if the Committee had been gyided by 
Father Connolly’s precepts, bis relatives to-night would be 
alive and well, and the Township of Biddulph would be free 
from a stain which will not be wiped. out for generations to 
come, Those are the sentiments expressed by William Don- 
nelly, and they were delivered in all sincerity. 


DAMAGING EVIDENCE. 


Lucan, February 8.—The Detectives, it is generally be- 
lieved, have a great deal more evidence against some of the 
parties arrested. It is reported here that they have found a 
quantity of stuff which will be good evidence against the pris- 
oners, particularly a revolver found in a stable. 


ARRIVAL OF CARROLL AND RYDER IN LONDON. 


On Saturday night the prisoners William Carroll (brother 
of James Carroll) and Thomas Ryder were brought to London 
by the ro:ro train. The spacious platform of the G. W. R. 
Depot was crowded with an anxiou$ crowd. The prisoners 
were quickly taken from the railway station to the Central 
Police Station by Chief Williams ar” Detectives Murphy and 
Phair. Carroll ig a stout-built short man with clean face, veky: 
much resembling his brother, and apparently about 20 years 
of age. Ryder is a middle-aged man, a farmer, of respectanle 
appearance, and does not at all look like a man likely to be 
implicated in so horrible a-crime as. that upon which he was 
arrested. Soon after their arrival they—in company~ with 
Heenan and Purtel}, who had been kept as the Central: Police 
Station from the previous evening—were taken to the County 
Jail on remand until the following Saturday... Heenan was 
taken by P. C. Larkin out of the front door of -the Station, 
along Carling to Ridout Street, a large crowd following. - The 
other prisoners were taken out by the back way, through Ald. 
Thompson’s stables. After being taken to the jail they had 
an interview with Mr. H. Macmahon, Q. C., their counsel. 


[FATHER CONNOLLY INDISPOSIED. 


Father Connolly was. so seriously indisposed by nervous 
prostration on Saturday that the Bishop of London instructed 
Father Dillon, of St. Mary’s Parish, London, to relieve him in 
his pastoral duties. Father Dillon conducted the services at 
the Catholic Church, in the presence of large congregations. 


‘EXCITING RUMORS. 


The city was again greatly excited. on Saturday afternoon 
by a rumor that William Donnelly had been shot and was 
dying. The excitement was intense, and people shook their 
heads ominously. Upon enquiry at Lucan it was discovered 
that there-was.no truth in the rumor. Shortly afterwards an- 
other rumor had it that Chief Williams had been shot in 
Lucan, This rumor also turned out to be untrue. 


VISITING THE SCENE. 


Sunday afternoon. Chief Wiliams and. C. Hutchinson, 
County Crown Attorney, drove out to-Lucan. What their 
mission was.is best known to themselves. They returned 
again last night, but. no. information. as to their doings 
could be elicited. 


THE BOY CONNORS 


A rumor was afloat Monday afternoon that the boy Con- 
nors, who witnessed the murder, had been removed to a place of 
safety. Whether such is the case or not, the judiciousness of 
removing him from beyond the reach of harm cannot fail to be of 
benefit to the prosecution. 


THE PRISONER KENNEDY 


While speaking of Kennedy, something may be said of his 
family. His father lives in the township, and is a highly respec- 
table farmer. He is not on good terms with his son, and made a 
startling statement about him to William 
Donnelly, to the effect that he was the leader of the men that 
committed the murder. When a father speaks thus of his son 
there must be something wrong. 


PATRICK DONNELLY 


Speaking of this member of the family the Thorold Post 
says: On Wednesday morning our townsman, Mr. Patrick Don- 
nelly (of the firm of Becker & Donnelly) received a telegram from 
Lucan, stating that his father, mother, two brothers and his 
cousin, had been murdered by a mob, and Mr. Donnelly took his 
departure for Lucan by the noon train. Much sympathy has been 
expressed for Mr. P. Donnelly in the terrible bereavement he has 
sustained. His reputation since his advent in Thorold has been 
that of a quiet, industrious young man, and all feel sorry that his 
relatives should have met such an untimely end. It is to be hoped 
that speedy retribution will follow those who committed these 
lawless acts. 


FULL LIST OF THE ARRESTED 


As the prisoners now in custody have been brought in at in- 
tervals, we present below a full list of those now in custody: 

John Kennedy 

James Maher 

Martin McLaughlin 

James Ryder 

Patrick Ryder 

James Carroll 

John Maher 

John D’Arcy 

Patrick Ryder, Jr. 

Michael Heenan 

John Purtell 

William Carroll 

Thomas Ryder 

James Shea 

Mrs. Maher 


Patrick telegraphed to his sister in St. Thomas, yesterday, to 
forward him two photos now in her possession, one of the 
mother and the other of the youngest brother. They arrived by 
see from London this evening, accompanied by the following 
etter: 


“St. Thomas, Feb. 9, 1880. 

““My dear brothers, William, Patrick and Robert: - You will 
find enclosed the pictures of my loving mother and my poor dead 
brother Tom, who are now before their God. I may say I did not 
receive the message in time to mail yesterday, as the messenger 
could not find the house until just now. Dear brothers, I do not 
send these pictures for any other purpose but for you to procure 
facsimiles therefrom, and you will kindly preserve and return 
them when any of you come here. Oh, God! when I think of my 
poor mother and the way she was so cruelly murdered, I feel like 
dropping down dead, and that my happiness in this life is blasted 
forever. 


“‘James tells me that William has preserved one of the bones 
of my poor mother’s arm, and if so, when he comes to St. 
Thomas let him bring it with him, so that I may kiss the loving 
arm that never failed to throw its protection around and provide 
for all of us in the darkest days of our need. 


“If my father’s little pet dog that he got from Harry Phair is 
alive, I trust that you will send him to me, and I will keep him till 
he dies of old age. Oh! my dear brothers, I feel so lonely and 
heart-broken. I trust you will try, some of you or all of you, to 
pay me a visit at as early a day as possible; for the God above 
knows that in this trying hour I yearn to have you with me — all 
that is left of my poor brothers. 


“‘T sincerely hope and pray that you may be successful in br- 
inging to justice those parties who have left me so lonely by their 
cruel and bloody deed. 


**Y our loving sister, 
““JENNIE CURRIE.”’ 
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Advertiser Printing and Publishing Company, 


Preface 


In presenting this little work before the public for perusal, there is 
ample room left for apology, for the writer himself is deprived of the ad- 
vantages of education, so that it does not shine with\that beauty which 
should adorn the poetical page. Neither is it thrown\ out as a dart of 
revenge against the Donnelly family or any one else, for\the writer was ig- 
norant of the names or persons in question until the fearful blow was 
struck which brought shame and disgrace on our Dominion. This poem is 
composed just from the statements of the public mind as expressed by 
each one through the mouth of the press; so the anxious reader need not 
accuse the writer for being too plain or pointed toward any person or per- 
sons, as it is not the design of the author to inflict a lash of pain or grief 
on any mind that it may come in contact with. My object and aim is just 
to beautify this said tale of woe by bringing the greater part of the subject 
into poetical lines. As much more could have been ~yritten on this sad 
theme, but I have just made it into a small pamphiet so that it might fall 
into the hands of all; there are one thousand in circulation, and more will 
be published if it receives a public welcome. If time would admit a larger 
volume could be composed on the same subject, but as my time would not 
allow me to read the whole of the examinations, I hope that my numerous 
readers will excuse my short story, which could not be rightly concluded 
until after the Assizes. 


March 15th, 1880. R. Sellars 
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Of all the crimes that sin has done 
To fill our world with pain, 

The fearful murder in Biddulph 
Its horrors can’t explain. 


There was a family lived down there, 
‘Who were the township’s dread, 

Now through the hands of cruelty, 
Are numbered with the dead. 


It seems as though the people round 
Of Donnellys were afraid, 

And so to rid them of the earth, 
This fearful murder made. 


It happened at the midnight hour, 
When Donnellys were asleep, 

A mob of persons came around 
Their house in blood to steep. 


They clothed themselves all in disguise, 
And with their nigger’s face, 

They called the Donnellys out of bed, 
To murder in that place. 


And when they’d roused them out of bed, 
And one of them was shot, 

Then all the rest they beat to death, 
With spades and clubs they’d got. 


When they had done this awful crime 
Of horror, sin and shame, 

They went to work and burnt the house, 
To free theinselves from blame, 


They thought they worked a cunning 
scheme : 
Their evils to conceal, 
But Providence wrote out a plan 
Their folly to reveal. 


The Connors boy stopped there all night, 
And with them did retire, 

And there with sadness did behold 
The murder and the fire. 


The Connors boy to Whalen’s went, 
Who lived across the road, 


. And there with fright and fear he ran 


Their secrets to explode, 


He was the only ray of light 
On this dark scene to shine, 
Because his presence filled that place, 
This mystery could detine, 


No doubt this gang to William’s went, 
And at his door did knock ; 

It caused their hearts to fear and quake, 
At such a sudden shock. 


For when the door was openel wide, 
They then began their plot, 

And then they heard John’s dying cry : 
O, Will! O, Will! 1’m shot!” 


And when the cry Of death was heard, 
The wave of grief did roll, 

When that to God poor John did pray, 
‘* Have mercy on my soul !” 
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They waited there all robed in grief, 
Until the break of day, 

Then went to tell it to the rest, 
Who then in ashes lay. 


O, who can tell their feelings then, 
Who to their father’s came, 

And there with grief and sorrow saw 
Them melting in the flame. 


The Vigilance Committee there 
Together often met, 

So they might plan the way and time 
That dreadful night to set. 


The Vigilants they formed their plan, 
Then sent their letters round, 

For to foretell the people here 
To keep off Donnelly’s ground. 


Or else themselves would have to share 
Of what they had to give, 

For by the way the Donnellys worked 
They had not long to live. 


The evidence that Whalen gave, 
When Hossock did enquire, 

Young Connors was the first to come 
And tell about the fire, 


The Luvanite who lived down there 
To the reporter said, 

‘’T would be a blessing to that place 
If Donnellys all were dead.” 


Because their ways they could not stand, 
Of cruelty and spite, : 

Their horses, cattle, and their barns, 
Were injured after night. 


Reporter asked if other round 
Were not as bad as they, 

To plan and scheme and work at night, 
To take their things away. 


‘No, no, siree,’’ said Lucanite, 
‘*No tongue their crimes can tell, 

And those who did that awful deed 
The township knows them well.” 


The people felt as Shonge "twas right 
For Donnellys to be killed, ; 

For all that place for miles around 
With Donnellys’ crimes were filled. 


The Lueanite still did reveal 
The nature of their way, 

T've only difference it was their shape 
Between a dog and they. 


When Mrs. Donnelly’s fame was told, 
For evil was inclined, 

Though many acts of kindness done, 
She had a wicked mind. 


For if her sons a foe forgave, 
And no revenge did tell, 

She often prayed that they all might 
Forever burn in hell. 


None of these murderers will be found, 
For if their names appear, 

Thousands in money is waiting there 
The murderers for to clear. 


The punishment that Donnéllys got 
It always was too light, 

And so the law is most to blame 
For the murders of that night. 


And when the fire was all cooled down, 
Those who in ashes lay, 

Their cinders all were gathered up 
To form their burying day. 


And when their kindred gathered round, 
Four in one coffin lie, 

And. when they came to view them there, 
For grief they could not cry. 
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When Father Connolly’s tale was told, 
Those Donnellys did annoy, 

When certain ones who wished to thresh, 
Machines dare not employ. 


For Donnelly boys much mischief did, 
When Ryan threshed his grain, 

Iron and stones in sheaves were found 
To stop their work again. 


And shortly after this was done 
They took another turn, 

They thought they’d pay him off at last, 
So down his barn did burn. 


The reason why this deed was done— 
Cause Donnellys got the blame - 
Of stealing money from Ryan, 
So paid it back in flame. 


The priest himself just summons feared, 
His mind was so depressed 
For fear that Donnelly, just through 
spite, 
Would bring him to arrest. 


Detective Phair, with all his gang, 
Went to the mournful spot, 

To try and find out who ’twas done 
The murder and the shot. 


At last suspicion did alight 
On Carroll, their bitter foe, 

And when that man they did arrest, 
To London had to go. 


And J.J. Maher, father and son, 
Where Carroll did reside ; 

And they were put in jail to stay 
Till all they fad were tried. 


John Kennedy they still pursued, 
Him at McLaugbhlin’s got ; 

A rifle in McLaughlin’s found 
Which looked as though just shot. 


Then Patrick Ryder and his sons 
They arrested for a while, 

And had them placed within the jail 
To await the day of trial. 


The daughter, who lived miles away, 
The only one was she ; 

Her heart was overwhelmed with grief 
The dreadful sight to see. 


Chief Williams, letters did receive 
His business for to mind, 

Or else he would have to share 
Of what they had combined. 


This scene, which did our country shake 
And floods of sorrow send, 

And many of the Donnellys’ foes 
Converted to a friend. 


A neighbor went the night before 
The father to advise— 

’T was best for him to leave when that 
So many disputes arise. 


But this was doubtless in their scheme 
The Donnellys for to sell, 

For when he said he thought it would 
That night in murder fell, 


These persons now whose names appear 
Are waiting to be tried, 

Until that the April assize 
Their cases do decide. 


And when the matter was decided, 
Some told it with their tears, 

And those who shed their tears of grief 
A guilty. conscience bear. 


I now must take my leave of you, 
Tis all I have to tell ; 


And those who’chance to read this poem / 


I bid you all farewell. 
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THE LUCAN TRAGEDY 


What Bill Donnelly Has to Say. 


Regarding the Fate of Prominent Actors 
im Jt—He is Confident that Time Will 
See Justice Done Him. 

Standing apart on the platform of the 
railway at London, and waiting for the 
train like an ordinary citizen, was Bill 
Donnelly, at one time the terror of Bid- 
dulph township, and later on the central 
figure of the most, sensational crime ever 
known in Canada—the Biddulph tragedy. 
When the l4th of next February comes 
four years will have passed since that aw- 
ful night when four people in the old- 
Donnely homestead were butchered and 
since BillfDonnelly would have been killed 
but that his brother answered the treacher 
ous call of the asassins at the door and 
received the tatal bullet intended for Bill 
Years of social outlawry, the closest 
possible call to a sudden and awful death. 
A consuming thirst for vengeance against 
the men who almost annibilated his fam- 
ily, and four years, patient waiting the 
turn of events, have made no change in 
him, Heis stillin appearance the same 
Bill Donhelly he has been since the public 
knew him. The pale, clear-cut features 
still look out from a back-ground of dark 
curly hair reaching almost to the wearer’s 
shoulders. The lips are as firm set and 
the syes as keen asever, while the brown 
moustache and goatee have not changed a 
hair. Itisnot simply a face, it is a mo- 
bile mask, which expresses just what the 
wearer desires to have known and no 
more. Fear, anger, dismay, Bill Donnelly 
may feel, but his face betrays nothing of 
them. 

‘Do you still have any hope of convict- 
ing the murderers of your family ?” ; 

‘The answer was emphatic. ” You bet I 
have.” Then, after a pause. ‘T'here 
were too many in that conspiranoy to keep 
it quiet always. I can afford to wait, I’ve 
waited four years now, and I can wait 
twenty more. 1 wantonly what the law 
wil] give. Let the law take its course— 
let it take its time. Never fear it will all 
come out. I’llsee those mea hung yet.” 

“Isn't it strange,” wenton Bill Donnel- 
ly, ‘* what a nnmber of deatha have taken 
place among the people in Biddulph? Just 
after the first trial” ‘‘six of the McGrath 
people were driving across the McGuillvray 
crossing of ths London, Huron & Bruce 
railway. An express train ran into the 
wagon. Four ware killed and two escaped. 
The killed were Jim McGrath and his wife, 
his brother, Matt. McGrath,and his cousin, 
Those people were called as witnesses; and 
swore an alibifer John Purtell, one of the 
prisoOners,a man in the employ of McGrath. 
Dr. McGrath, son of the old man, was sick 
at tne time of the trial. He would have 
been called as a witness to swear to Pur- 
tell’s slibi but for that. He died. since. 
Then there was old Mick Feheely. His boys 
were extradited from Detroit, you remem- 
ber, charged with, being concerned in the 
musder, Oneof them Jim was the last 
man at my father’s house the night of the 
murder. He was sent there to see who was 
inthe house. The old man gave his evi- 
dence at the,trial, and as he stepped down 
fromthe box he said: ‘Oae mandamned 
his soul to-day and had to do it.’ Then 
he went and got drunk, and died in two 
or three days. While be was sick the 
Vigilantes wouldn't let anybody come near 
him. They were afraid he’d give them 
away.” 

é “What did he mean by saying what: he 

id?” 


‘*Well, he knew he hed sworn to what 
wasn’t true,andit broke his heart. He 
had to do it for the sake of his boys.” 

KEEPING QUIET. 

“Then a brother of Jim Carroll, who was 
here at one of the trials, though he was not 
at the murder, was killed while felling a 
tree in Michigan. They just buried -him; 
held no wake, nor nothing.” 

“Why?” 

“The quieter they keep the leas ohanee 
there is for disputes tlist might let the 
public into the secret of the murder, Then 
Martin Dorsey. Hewas ony of the lead- 
Ing Vigilautes, though he was not charged 
with being present at the murder. He 
wasio Lucan one day about two yeara 
ago; went home, and was’ dead in three 
days,” 

‘‘What was the diseay.?” 

« Well, be jast took sick and died: no- 
body could account for it, His father 
Dennis Doreey died the day after. Ho’ 
wasadeoent nian and had nothing to do 
with the Vigilaates, buteverybody allowed 
that be knew his soa was guilty, and when 
Martio died it broke his heart. Then Jim 
Kelly died, He was a man of about 40, 
and supposed up to that time tobe healthy. 
Well, he died after two or three day’s sick- 
aess, You ~-emember old Whelan. His 
house was near the Donnelly homestead, 
and yet he heard oothing of the murder 
and saw nothing except the’ brightness of 
the fire that night, but neither curiosity 
nor bumanity led him to yo-over and see 
what was the trouble. We wereover at 
the old farm, buildiog a new house. The 
old man came over to get a plank or some- 
thing. Hetooka painin his back, went 
to bed, and died in six weeks. The Vigil- 
antes never left his bedside, afraid that he 
would say somethiog what would give them 
away. Mick Carrol got a paralytic atroke 
that took away bis speech, and he died in 
a short time afterwards. He wasa Vig l- 
sote aud a brother-in-law of old Ryder, that 
had his barns burned, ‘I'he other Ryder, 
one of the accused murderers, was his 
uncle. There was Mra. Jim Ryder, too 
there were two Jim Ryders—this was side- 
road Jim’s wifs. Jim was a Vigilante 
anda brotherof Tom Kyder, one of the 
prisoners. Mrs. Jim took apain in hir 
side,a hard lump formed there and swelled 
toagreat size, Shedied ina few day-. 
John Dorsey, one one of those arrested, 
took sick with a painin hia ‘ack and died 
in thres or fourdaye. A relative of his 
suffers witb paralysis and cannot move 
about, Old Mrs. Pat Ryder (their barus 
were burned; you know,) got wrong in her 
mind aod died. They kept close watch 
ou her till death, for fearske would say 
somethiag against them. Who was the 
next, Bub?” be went on, turniog to his 
brother, whoh.dcore up in timo to hear 
the greater pa:t of theconversation, 

“Jim Quigley,” answered, Bob. 

” Ob, yes,’ rezumed Bill, ‘‘ Jim Quigley 
was a brother of Pat and Jobn Quigley, lead- 
ing vigilantes, Jim had nothing todo with 
the murder, but I believe he knew all 
about it. He took sick in the harvest field 
and died ashort time afterward. And 
then, let mesee. There was Mike Mc- 
Laughlin, brothers of John and Neil Mc- 
Laughlm, leading Vigilantes He knew 
about tae murdor. He ia dead now—caught 
acold, and it finished him. Do you re- 
member a fellow named West, who came 
from the other side, and was a party to put- 
ting upa jobon us to have us convicted 
for trying to burn Stanley’s millin Lucan? 

‘‘He was one of the victims in the Milwau- 
kee hotel fire last winter.” 

“‘There was a man named Everett, a con- 
stable in Lucan, who swore my brother 
Bob here into the penitentiary for two 
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yeara on a charge of trying to shoot him. 
He acknowledged afterwards that it was a 
put up job, and that some big men in Lucan 
had made him doit. He dropped dead in 
the streets of Chicago not long ago. And 
I came pretty near forgetting Pat Sullivan, 
He was a brother of Ned Sulliven, a lead- 
ing Vigilante. He had nothing to do with 
the murder, but knew aboutit. He took 
paralysis and died 11 afew days. A first 
cousin <f Jim Carrol’s is out of his mind. 
It was in the papers some time ago that he 
wanted to see the county crown attorney, 
and they allowed that, knowing of the 
crime, it preyed on nis mind, and he want- 
ed to tell what hekrew. But they kept 
him from saying auyti.ag and he went 
crazy. A gonofJim Ryder went to Michi- 
gan and got his leg broken. There are 
other things of the same kind among the 
Vigilantes and their friends, but I can’. 
call themall to mind just now, And isn’t 
it strange that witk ail these deaths aod 
accidents among them, them there hasn’t 


been a death, and hardly any sickness, on 
Ou sida?” 


The following books on the Donnellys are currently in print. 
There are others which can be used in reference libraries, to- 


gether with various newspaper articles, magazines, and chapters 
in books. All listed are paperback unless noted. DATE DUE 


A DRAMA WITH MUSIC. Toronto: Simon & Pierre, 1977 
(Canplay series), $4.95. a, 


adapted from the screenplay by Leonard Yakir & Murray 
Markowitz. Markham: PaperJacks, 1977, $1.95. 


story in words and pictures of the Donnelly murders. Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1976. Cloth, $30.00; Paper covers, $12.95. 


the “true” story of Canada’s most barbaric feud, Toronto: 
Modern Canadian Library, 1974, $1.95. (Originally published 
at 35¢ by Harlequin in 1954, and as a Signet Book in the U.S. 
for 25¢.) This is the first Donnelly book; strongly anti-Donnelly; 
created a modern legend by its title. Also, WENGEANCE OF 
THE BLACK DONNELLYS: Canada’s most feared family 
strikes back from the grave. Toronto: Modern Canadian 
Library, 1975, $1.95. (Fiction; originally published 1962 by 
Harlequin.) : 


Macmillan, 1967, $2.95 (Laurentian Library #4). Originally 
published 1962 in cloth binding. Sympathetic towards 
Donnellys. Also, DEATH TO THE DONNELLYS: A NOVEL. 
Toronto: Signet, 1979, $2.25. (First published 1975). fs 


title). Dramatization of the history by one of Canada’s foremost 


jacket). PART III. HANDCUFFS. Toronto, Porcepic, 1977, 
$5.95 (jacket); $3.95 (no jacket). All are now distributed by 
Macmillan. 
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lisher for discount schedule. 
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